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Because of the irreversibility of conduction of spinal reflex 
arcs, the limitation of Wallerian degeneration to the neurone in- 
volved, histological evidence of surfaces of separation in neurone 
chains of the gray-centered system,’ and the differences between 
nerve trunk conduction and reflex arc conduction, it is highly 
probable that intercellular barriers or delicate membranes exist 
between neurones, especially of the spinal cord. The anatomical 
relationships between such membranes, or the synapses, seem to 
have the function of “ variable resistence and connection.”* Be- 
cause of this faculty they have a very important physiological 
function in intercellular conduction of the nerve impulse or nerve 
force, converting the nervous system, as a fixed cellular arrange- 
ment, into an instrument of great functional variability. Sher- 
rington has concluded from his studies of the reflex arc and 
scratch reflex that the synapse varies in its conductivity according 
to certain qualities of the energy generated in the nerve cell, and 
that the qualities of this energy vary, besides other causes, always 
according to the stimuli and receptors stimulated. 

1 Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous System, p. 18. 

2 Loc. cit., p. 321. 
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The new programme of physiology of the Verworn-Frolich 
school is well summed up in the sentence “ The course of a typical 
reflex is determined not merely by the anatomical connections of 
the reflex path, but also by the intensity, the periodicity, and 
the temporal variations (‘zeitlichen Verlauf’) of the stimulation 
waves that start from the sense-organs.’’** 

The functional “setting” of the synapses for conduction or 
nonconduction of the nerve impulse, whatever the physiological 
process may actually be, is the fundamental principle which con- 
verts the nervous system from a static, anatomically fixed arrange- 
ment of neurones, into a dynamic machine having the functional 
variability it demonstrates in behavioristic expressions. The 
functional “setting” of the synapses for conduction of some 
nerve impulses and the reciprocal setting of other synapses for 
nonconduction of others, largely determines the sequence, simul- 
taneity and intensity of activity of the motor neurones and their 
effectors. 

Therefore the nervous system as a functional system may be 
compared to a hundred thousand musical notes to be played upon 
twenty instruments. Play the notes with a certain sequence and 
rendition and Verdi’s Aida is produced. This same hundred 
thousand notes may be arranged and rendered to produce rag- 
time or a conglomerate of sounds. Theoretically then the func- 
tional status of the nervous system may be that of a Napoleon or 

8 Holt, Psychological Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 3, p. 102. 

4“ In some careful work on the cephalopod eye Frélich finds evidence 
that the visual ‘ specific energy’ is a matter of the periodicity of the nerve 
impulse. With the Einthoven galvanometer Frdélich found that the action- 
currents of this eye, which is virtuatly a rod eye, exhibit periodic fluctua- 
tions varying from 20-90 times per sec. under various conditions. The 
frequency and intensity of the rhythm increase with the intensity of the 
illumination (stimulus); they also vary with the wave-length of the 
stimulating light. There is also an after-rhythm whose frequency and 
intensity depend upon the wave-length of the preceding stimulus; this is 
the basis of after images, which are thus not a fatigue phenomenon... 
The frequencies of the nerve impulse were found to be for red 20-40 
per sec.; for blue, 40-60; for white, 60-90. ‘ These excitations produce in 
the central nervous system antagonistic processes, excitation or inhibi- 
tion.” Holt, Vision—General Phenomena, Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 
XI, No. 3. Review of Frélich, F. W., Beitrage zur Allgemeinen Physiolo- 
gie der Sinnesorgane, Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1913, 48, 28-164. 
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a manic state. The notes may be so arranged and rendered as to 
express a theme which is characteristic of the piece throughout, 
or there may be a dominant theme and several minor ones with 
more or less elaboration. Let us imagine some operatic arrange- 
ment of notes to be played upon twenty musical instruments with 
a director to regulate the time and expression of the notes as 
rendered by the musicians. If we think of the director as the 
motives at the conscious levels of the personality, and the musi- 
cians with the notes they play, as the motives at the unconscious 
levels of the personality and their expressions, we may look for 
harmony and pleasure so long as the musicians respond to the 
director, or the motives of the personality respond to the wishes 
in consciousness. If, however, one or more musicians should 
play other irrelevant motifs under their own time and selection, at 
once we have a discordant, dissociated stream of notes which 
reminds one of the mental states of many psychotics who struggle 
to maintain their personalities intact and control the content of 
their consciousness. 

The individual, who in anger or distress writhes and struggles 
for days to avoid consciousness of an unbearable stream of 
thought, is not unlike the belated director of the mutinous 
orchestra which forces upon his ears intolerable discords. Miss 
A., in a state of agitated depression, paces the floor and wails 
aloud, “Oh why do I have such wicked thoughts?” or “ What 
throws those awful voices into my head?” 

Sherrington reiterates a well-known aphorism in his statement 
that “each animal has experience only of those qualities of its 
environment which as stimuli excite its receptors.”*> He has 
shown physiologically what has been accepted psychologically, 
that certain activities of the glands, the skeletal, visceral and 
circulatory musculature stimulate the organism’s proprioceptive 
system. Moreover, he demonstrated the functional alliance of 
proprioceptive and exteroceptive reflexes in the flexion reflex, in 
that they reinforce one another upon subliminal stimulation and 
elicit the flexon reflex. “Centripetal impulses from the eye 
muscles reinforce visual (7. ¢., extero-ceptor) sensations (Mac- 
dougall) just as centripetal impulses from the leg muscles rein- 


5 Loc. cit., p. 318. 
6 Loc. cit., p. 131. 
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force reflex movements induced from the skin (extero-ceptor) 
of the foot.”’ 

Freud, in his Psychopathology of Everyday Life, and others 
have shown definitely how the affective state of the individual 
determines his reactions to his environment (extero-ceptive 
stimuli). 

The sensory reactions of the organism’s proprioceptive system 
are determined by the activities of certain glandular systems and 
the visceral, circulatory and skeletal musculature. Then if the 
organism is aware only of the sensory reactions of its receptive 
systems, that is to say, if the content of consciousness can only be 
that of the sensory reactions of the individual’s receptive systems, 
psychoanalysis is essentially a psychophysiological procedure in 
that, through the analysis of the content of consciousness the in- 
dividual may become aware of at least some of his biological 
needs. 

In other words, when an individual sees the sunlight on the 
wall (exteroceptive stimuli) and becomes conscious of it as being 
the face of God, we are not so much interested in the extero- 
ceptive stimuli, as we wish to understand the sources of the con- 
tributing sensory images of the proprioceptive system that con- 
fuse his consciousness of the sunlight into a consciousness of its 
being God’s face. Studying such phenomena as psychophysio- 
logical we need to analyze the emotional or affective status of the 
individual, or perhaps more clearly,—if the associated sensory 
images are the sensory reactions of the proprioceptive system, the 
endogenous sources of the stimuli are to be found in certain types 
of activities (yet to be explained) of the viscera and circulatory 
system. Such activities of the effector or motor system which 
may be termed motives and which the individual is unconsciously 
the host of should be analyzed if the individual is to become 
conscious of them and have an insight into his hallucination or 
delusional system. 

The individual is indirectly conscious of forces, exogenous 
to the organism and endogenous to it. Always the attitude of 
mind of which we are conscious is constituted of something 
dynamic, forceful, determining, willful; the forces of it, as such, 


7 Loc. cit., p. 386. 
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are to consciousness the most convincing proofs of the existence 
of the personality as an identity capable of function. There are 
certain definite characteristics of the forces which constitute and 
determine the attitude of mind. We are often conscious of such 
forces as feelings, sentiments, wishes, affects, emotions, etc. 
Such indefinite conceptions are not satisfactory for the complete 
analysis of a personality or psychosis, hence another term is 
needed which has the common dynamic principle of all the above 
concepts and besides implies a definite genesis and expression. 

Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology defines 
affect as a stimulus or motive to action. In the self-gratifica- 
tion of a wish the wish has the function of a motive. In the ex- 
pression of an emotion through attaining an adequate outlet, the 
emotion acts as a motive. 

Webster’s International Dictionary gives ‘emotion’ as being 
derived from e out + movere to move. To-move-out is well ex- 
pressed by the term motive. Besides it is a dynamic term and 
applies well to the psychophysiological forces that constitute the 
attitude of mind of a personality. In other words, conscious- 
ness inherently recognizes the forces of the personality, which 
to-move-out, express themselves in consciousness as wishes or 
motives to acquire a definite result. 

An individual is often aware that he has a motive to do a thing 
which he does not wish to do, hence the term wish has a definite 
meaning, applying to a distinct type of motive, that is, a motive 
accepted in consciousness. 

Because the term “ motive” as a concept implies a force that 
has a definite nature of genesis and definite requirements for 
adequate expression, as a psychophysiological term it has a prac- 
tical, clear cut application in psychiatry, and for these reasons 
it is used throughout this paper. 


During the first three months of Mrs. X’s psychosis, she was 
the subject of very many vivid auditory, visual, olfactory, tactile, 
and kinesthetic hallucinations. Her delusional content and 
dreams were all well correlated with the hallucinatory content 
and apparently were the expression of the same unconscious 
motives constantly presenting a stream of sensory images to 
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consciousness. Besides this she expressed an almost continuous 
flow of psychomotor activity. She was a married woman about 
twenty-eight years of age, large, well developed, and in excellent 
physical condition. Other than her lactating breasts from nurs- 
ing a fourteen-months’ old child, her physical examination was 
negative and her blood Wassermann was negative. 

Her family history indicates probable neuropathic determin- 
ants. Her paternal grandmother died at forty with convulsions 
during labor. Her sister had convulsions during her last period 
of childbirth. Her father was inclined to alcoholism. 

The patient is the oldest of six children. She enjoyed ex- 
cellent health during her childhood. Entered school at six, 
learned easily and finished the eighth grade with her class. She 
was always bright, and apparently happy, with the exception that 
at times she worried about her father’s alcoholism and frequently 
tried to reform him. She believed that she was more attached 
to her father than any of the other members of her family, in- 
cluding her mother. She always considered herself to be her 
father’s favorite. 

After her school years she worked as a clerk, and earned 
about $8.00 a week. She expended most of this money for 
clothes and amusements. She says she had many sweethearts, 
which is probably true because of her loquacious personality and 
good looks. 

At nineteen she married an unskilled workman of twenty- 
five. Despite the fact that she had a quite comfortable home, 
was very fond of her social life, desired good clothes, entertain- 
ment, and a married life that would enable her to continue her 
habits of living, she married a man whom, for a long period, she 
did not admire and was never quite sure that she loved. Her 
mother discouraged the marriage because the man was unam- 
bitious and unskilled. The patient said that she realized this 
and hesitated for some time, but finally her desires became too 
strong and she soon preferred to overlook his deficiencies. She 
thought she loved him anyway “and would help him to succeed.” 
Also “he was a man who would not become interested in other 
women,” and one whom she “ could control.” The latter wishes 
were probably, unconsciously, very important determinants of 
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her selection, reflecting her difficulties with her own sexual 
tendencies. 

The first two pregnancies resulted in miscarriages. Five 
years after marriage, her first child was born. The second child, 
which she nursed for fourteen months, until her psychosis, was 
born three years later. 

Unfortunately both husband and wife were uninstructed in 
sex hygiene. Their sexual desires were uncontrolled, and after 
the first two years of nightly intercourse, her husband’s powers 
failed. This occurred gradually, and just as insidiously the two 
congenial years were succeeded by disappointment, irritability 
and unrest. The patient could not be satisfied with the houses 
she lived in and moved frequently, trying one type of house and 
another, to find a comfortable home. She finally openly ex- 
pressed suspicions of her husband’s fidelity because of his im- 
potence, which she attributed to indifference. She tried to ob- 
tain evidence of his infidelity but could not. Frequent quarrels 
occurred, and she reacted with repugnance and hatred for him. 
She became proud, and sighed for “high ideals.” The husband, 
she thought, recognized that she had “finer feelings” than he 
had. She talked about her sexual difficulties with her intimate 
friends, who she thought encouraged her to find another man. 
She said that her “strong character prevented her from turning 
out bad,” besides she “‘ was afraid of venereal diseases.” She felt 
that her husband was not good enough for her, he was a failure, 
unambitious, lazy. She took a nonalcoholic proprietary remedy 
for “female trouble.” The day before her psychosis she took 
several doses of an alcoholic proprietary remedy. 

This tendency to seek sexual expression and her irritability 
and discontent with the now socially imposed unsatisfactory 
sexual object, increased. Uninstructed in mental hygiene, she 
did not know how to prevent the excessive genesis of sexual 
motives which for her became almost constant and intense. 

During this period, she frequently dreamed of being divorced 
or separated from her husband. 

Four years ago she unknowingly moved next door to Mr. T., 
who had been a girlhood “sweetheart.” “He married after I 
married,” she often repeated, and used this to assure herself that 
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he once wished to marry her. She soon looked for and found 
many “signs” that indicated a return of his old love for her. 
She also convinced herself that his wife was weak like her hus- 
band, and that this man was discontented with his married life 
and desired a separation. 

She found many trivial reasons for having him in her house. 
He was a plumber. She thought the stove not suitably placed 
in the kitchen and wished to have it transferred into the dining 
room. Although her husband had previously set up the stove, 
she wished to have it done better. She wished Mr. T. to set it 
up. It is also interesting that she encouraged Mr. T. to visit 
her, and one time she gave him some lily bulbs. She found many 
excuses for calling at his store. 

The patient’s difficulties became more serious. She not only 
suspected her husband of infidelity but also of wishing to kill her. 
As a man, she thought he was negligent, a poor provider, did not 
bathe often enough, would not consult a physician for his im- 
potence, etc. She was convinced that she had made a mistake 
when she married, just as Mr. T. had made a mistake. She 
thought a satisfactory solution could be attained through two 
divorces and a remarriage. 

Several days before the onset of her psychosis, she told her 
mother that Mr. T. “has conquered everything.” A day or so 
later, she showed her brother the meager food supply for the 
table and complained of starving. That afternoon, while she 
was playing the piano she noticed a hearse and funeral pass the 
house. She exclaimed, “Oh look, Jack (her husband) is dead!” 
Her brother stated that previous to this he thought her behavior 
normal. After this incident she became very talkative and diffi- 
cult to influence. That night she lighted up the entire house and 
raised all the blinds so “everybody could look in.” She wanted 
“everybody to see that nothing wrong was going on in her 
house.” 

Within a few hours she was the subject of a tremendous 
emotional conflict and psychic activity. The next day she was 
admitted to the hospital. 

A personality of this type may be thought of in a moral sense, 
but one does not see how it can be understood from any other 
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viewpoint than that of a biological problem. The patient had an 
overly developed erotogenic mechanism of fancies and erotic 
reactions to exogenic stimulation which she did not realize the 
significance of nor understand how to avoid. Because of her 
inadequate outlet, she became the host of intense sexual motives 
which constantly tended to place her in an environmental situa- 
tion which would permit their expression. This was shown both 
(positively) by wishing prostitution and finding the “signs” of 
discontent and desire in Mr. T., remarriage, etc., and (negatively) 
by getting rid of the conscious inhibiting motives or their causes 
through the delusion of her husband’s death, divorce, dreams, etc. 

The same day that she was admitted to the hospital she stood 
in the street and shouted to the neighbors that T. was her hus- 
band and the father of her second child. The reality of the 
fatherhood could not be verified. In either case her ideas about 
the pseudo-marriage were psychotic material. 

When brought to the hospital, her sexual motives dominated 
the personality. She was very talkative and happy. Their neg- 
tive expressions rejected the unsatisfactory husband as “ untrue,” 
“a thief,” “a tramp,” “no good,” “unclean,” etc. That she had 
learned this in the past seven (impotent) years. Now she had 
to leave home to please God and the hospital was like heaven for 
her. The positive expressions of the sexual motives revealed 
themselves in the delusion that she “ was a bride because every- 
body treated her so nicely.” “It is God’s will and God’s will 
must be done.” She frequently shouted T.’s name, that he should 
be brought to her, he was the father of her baby and her hus- 
band. She said that she would not remain in the hospital. If 
the nurse barred the windows, love would find a way. 

For the next two months she was unable to accommodate her- 
self to her surroundings. She had great difficulty in following 
out the simple routine of the ward, could not endure the slightest 
inhibitions, and the threshold of consciousness for all the extero- 
ceptors was so lowered that she constantly reacted to every- 
thing in her environment. She was subjected to an almost con- 
tinuous stream of very vivid olfactory, auditory, visual, tactile 
or kinaesthetic sensory images (hallucinations), and compulsions 
to do what the voices said. “ What makes this magnetism in my 
throat? It feels like it makes my lips move, I don’t know what 
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compels me to say things. It must be Satan. I say it must be 
witchcraft—my lips move and speak words that I do not think— 
are not—not—not,—what I want to say—Now that—that full- 
ness comes in my throat (places fingers over larynx). It wants 
to say things I don’t mean.” 

She explained many of her sensations, muscular spasms of 
the throat, and pains in the scalp, through magnetism, hypnotism 
and X-rays tearing her brains out. “If they have me strung up 
on some mechanical thing that makes that—my father was a 
good mechanic—he was a good man.” “There are two sides to 
everything. There is a right side and a wrong.” She referred 
to the persecutory, sexual, or wrong side as “they ” and the right, 
defensive side as “ my,” herself—the ego complex, which wished 
to do right, “be honorable,” “virtuous,” as her pastor, religion, 
parents, friends, taught her to be. At times she referred to the 
persecutions and compulsions as “they,” or as her “inward 
emotions.” 

The patient seemed to illustrate that the motives that now 
functionated at the conscious levels and constituted the “ my,” 
“me,” “I,” “myself,”—to do as the pastor, parents, etc., taught 
(social habits), were entirely composed of social motives and 
were in constant conflict with the deeper integrative, unmodifiable 
(instinct) levels, which were continually presenting a stream of 
sensory images to consciousness which she tried to suppress, dis- 
own, or segregate as impersonal, etc. Whenever the patient and 
physician became en rapport, that is when the physician was no 
longer an exogenous stimulus of the social-moral motives, the 
sexual motives were permitted to express themselves in trans- 
parent symbolism, and even this disguise would be flung aside 
before the patient seemed to be conscious of it. Then she usually 
reacted with embarrassment, apologies and pleas for assistance 
and self-understanding. 

Because of her numerous psychomotor expressions during this 
period, only a brief review can be given here. Judging from the 
material which was analyzed, every act, phrase of speech and 
dream during the entire period was “determined.” Such cases 
convince one that there is no such thing as an undetermined 
“absurd,” or “nonsense” expression in a psychosis. 

As the patient expressed herself, “I remember all that has 
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happened since I came here in this building. Visions, dreams, 
pictures, love, sweethearts of the past, politics, religion, fraterni- 
ties, health subjects, opinions of cleanliness, school days, music, 
studies of character and actions, poetry, reading, travelling, 
studies of people, nations, United States, the government and its 
different branches, inventions, infringements, occupations, growth 
of children, etc.” 

“T feel as though I am writing for the motion picture authori- 
ties or theater managers. I cannot understand why this thought 
appears to me as if by some unknown source. Politics, faith, 
organizations, fraternal orders, music, pictures, beautiful scen- 
ery and lovely visions are continually coming before me.” She 
frequently complained of posing for the “movies,” of being on 
the stage (exhibitionism). She said the Knights of Columbus— 
her former physician was a member—showed her their secrets. 
The Masons also showed her their secrets. She said that her 
father was a Mason and seemed to have some very intimate re- 
lation with her. That the secrets of the Knights of Columbus 
were about the birth of a child and they would teach her “to 
get into a corner on the floor and put her head down like a child 
that was coming into the world.” At the same time she thought 
she was posing for a moving picture show. (A secret society’s 
persecutions or influences when analyzed seem invariably to mean 
unconscious motives for exhibitionism, and the acquisition of 
sexual experiences, frequently including rebirth.) 

Her visions, “moving pictures,” were seen on the nearby 
buildings. Besides others, she saw a wedding ceremony and her- 
self being married to T. Her husband was seen standing near 
but he seemed to have been divorced. At other times she saw 
herself being married to her physician, pastor, and many old 
sweethearts. She often saw the figures of the pastor, physician, 
President, father, brother, etc. They “smiled very sweetly ” to 
her and she seemed to be married to them. She had “ visions of 
every young man I ever kept company with,” and she usually 
added, “they cannot say I am not a virtuous girl.” The pastor 
appeared to her and he seemed to be proud of her goodness. 
She travelled in strange lands—Alaska, Australia, England, Ger- 
many, etc. The electric lights in the ceiling seemed to be the 
source of pictures and magnetic influences. She saw people in 
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the light having sexual intercourse and would hide her head under 
the mattress. It would make her angry. She would scold and 
fight at them but could not get rid of them. Shafts of light 
would descend from the electric light and pass into her. She 
was sure that it was a form of sexual intercourse. One night 
“they produced an abortion on her” and she saw the “ afterbirth 
in five pieces.” She said that her mother had five girls and one 
boy. At another time she gave birth to ten children. 

Voices of foreigners shouted at her from the street. They 
called her Violet and threw white love powders through the win- 
dow (vaginal symbol) at her. They had wonderful odors like 
the pines of Australia, menthol, chloroform, olive oil (a common 
semen symbol) which made her sleepy. The voices would say, 
“Violet does not love me. Who does she love? She has beau- 
tiful breasts. I said, ‘go away from me,’ and would fight back 
at them.” (Her boy friends, she explained with great pleasure, 
used to tell her that she had violet blue eyes.) “They” would 
hang up red lights on the building which made her very angry 
(sexual motive), and she would shout at them to take down the 
red lights because they meant immorality, and hang up blue 
lights and white lights—blue for truth and white for morality 
(social motives), or at least hang up blue and white lights with 
the red (compromise). Throughout the psychosis we find that 
the psychotic content is the product of the conflicting sex and 
social motives. 

She frequently remained nude and was so destructive that 
nothing could be kept in her room except a mattress. Every- 
thing else she tore up and tried to remake into something. The 
mattress she at times thought was a man to have sexual relations 
with. At other times she called it a Masonic chart, and while 
lying on it would have love dreams about her father. She shaped 
the “chart” into a bell, and called it the liberty bell. She also 
tried to adjust it in the “tomb of the room,” and “pushed it up 
the hole” (register). Everything she could obtain she would 
push into the register, such as blankets, books, papers, etc., so 
that the people up stairs would get them. She complained that 
she had to work with great speed. This register she associated 
with her lover’s work, and laughed explosively when she spoke 
of the register as a grave. It is possible that this was a homo- 
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sexual expression but its associated context makes it intelligible 
if this tomb (womb) is a symbol like the window. She formed 
stars with the sheets and blankets and “matched and compared 
blankets.” Her father often called his children his stars. (She 
compared herself with her sisters—as her father’s favorite.) 

During the period of acute dissociation, her psychomotor ex- 
pressions through speech, writing, and acts were extremely brief, 
disconnected and followed each other rapidly. There was a great 
deal of external distractibility as well as unconscious symbolical 
similarity, contiguity, and sound association. She hoarded with 
purposes, numbers of papers and debris (to remake—create). 
She selected religious magazines and the Bible and played hymns 
on the piano and sang when permitted. She wrote numerous 
essays about “bar rooms and red light districts,” “the struggle 
between virtue and vice,” “right and wrong and their victims,” 
etc. Her efforts at writing essays illustrated well the conscious 
efforts to keep suppressed the unconscious motives, thereby to 
keep consciousness free of them through the process of projecting 
an attack upon the exogenous stimuli of the unconscious motives, 
such as bar rooms and red lights when she suppressed desires 
for prostitution. 

Despite the flood of irrelevant sensory images which the 
patient was conscious of she was oriented for time, place, and 
person, and realized that she was in an abnormal mental state. 
Her memory for remote and recent events was excellent and she 
was able to do the intelligence tests well. When she tried to 
calculate she had to take a considerable length of time and ex- 
plained that it was due to her confusion. 

A fragment of her stream of talk which was taken by Dr. 
Wilson during her examination of the patient is presented, be- 
cause what at first glance is a senseless confusion of phrases, 
upon analysis reveals all the motives which caused the dissocia- 
tion of the personality. The phrases which are particularly in- 
dicative are printed in italics. The parentheses are mine. 

Q. “ What year is this?” 

A. “This ts leap year. Everything has a long tail with a 
comet to it. I have everything here and they belong to Dr. ——. 
All those keys, they are all maniacs together. Your hair may be 
curly but it will be stiff when my father gets on the stand. The 
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fathers and mothers will show the little kids something. Now 
don’t leave my pastor out.” 

Q. “What month is it?” 

A. “I think it is October (correct). I don’t know, J only 
know the sun, moon and stars. I never saw a calendar. I never 
saw the time. Keep them all. I don’t care. 

“My Saviour comes to me through my dreams, (and) King 
George gives them to me. I went up in a flying machine. He 
smiles at his girls. (and) I can see him night and day. That’s 
my husband George.” 

Q. “ What is the day of the month?” 

A. “I don’t know. Black lip, black tip, any old way. This 
is all a silly mess.” 

Q. “ What place is this?” 

A. “I don’t know. It is my husband’s hospital or it will be. 
Someone pulled my hair. I could feel it. (Hallucinates,—looks 
at the nurse.) Did you do it? Kill me if you want to. He'll 
send a light down to the grave to warm me from that light over 
there. (Probably referred to an electric light, from which at 
night beams entered her body as if having sexual intercourse 
with her.) 

“He loves me. There is my son, my man in the moon, he 
loves me. I am not a criminal. You are my sister, one of the 
sweetest I ever had. What I have done, I have done for love. 
I don’t expect it in return. They will have to give it to me if 
they have to go to hell for it. Red lights, blue lights, any old 
lights.” 

Q. “Are you happy or sad?” 

A. “I am happy and sad. A combination. I am happier 
now that I have done my duty. [I'll live forever and turn into a 
whetstone (and) then I’ll be crucified and the man will save me 
because he loves me. I am not ashamed.” 

Q. “ Why were you brought here?” 

A. “To be a monkey, a baboon, anything you choose.” 

Q. “Were you ever like this before?” 

A. “Oh yes many times. They have tried to come between 
me and my luck and the right hand and the left hand, above and 
behind. It did make me worried before. I dealt with them ac- 
cording tolaw. You are one of them. Preach for the war.” 
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Q. “Is there anything the matter with your mind?” 

A. “No, my mind is as clear as a crystal. They never 
thought I acted crazy. I noticed my husband acted queer. I 
tried to hide his misdemeanors and wrong acts. J don’t like to 
betray his secrets. I expected to redeem him” (his impotence). 
“The pastor and the President are all my sweethearts (father- 
images), but my husband is not to go to Alaska, Alaska, clothes, 
furs, wraps, money, right, right, left, left, between, between, 
travel, travel, follow, follow.” (She always longed to travel and 
hallucinated herself as sailing on a ship.) 

Q. “Do you sleep well?” 

A. “When I feel like it I sleep and when I wake I carry on 
hell. Everything belongs to me, this building and my room. 
He just keeps me here for himself... .” 

“T never have a good sleep for I dream all the time. Last 
night I sat up all the night looking out of the window watching 
moving pictures. They sent Dr. to purgatory. You are 
trying to get my Dr. away from me, but it’ll take more 
than keys or string beans. 

“ There was no vulgarity in any letters that were ever written 
to me. Everyone knows my history (and) there is nothing 
crooked about me but they picture all sorts of (sexual) things 
about me in these moving pictures. They had me doing acro- 
batic (sexual) stunts at the Bureau of Engraving” (where her 
father works). He and George too were shooting them for me. 
Both of them are Buddhists trying to infringe on other people’s 
patents... .” 

Q. “Does everyone treat you well?” 

A. “No, they treat me like the devil. The nightfall girls, 
they steal money at the Bureau. Agnes who lived with me, they 
got me drunk and brought me into the streets. I wasn’t happy 
with my husband but I was with someone else.” 

“T had lots of enemies, I don’t know why. Lots of girls 
were after George—but he loved me best and his wife couldn’t 
help herself... .” 

“They take away my bed and give me a Masonic chart to 
sleep on. I have prayed all the time to help them. I hear voices 
from all over the world, everyone I ever knew. They are all in 
love with me. . . . Everyone is my sweetheart.” 
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If we analyze the already transparent phrases in italics we 
find that the sex motives utilize sensory images of her sweet- 
hearts, father, and pastor with about the same promiscuity. For 
example: 

“This is leap year.” The year in which women are popu- 
larly said to have the privilege of proposing, or offering them- 
selves as love objects. “ Everything has a long tail with a comet 
to it” she later said meant the male genitalia. “I have every- 
thing here and they belong to Dr. , all those keys. “ Every- 
thing” meant sexual desire and the female genitalia. “ Those 
keys” meant male genitalia and “all” expressed her excessive 
eroticism. “ Your hair may be curly but it will be stiff when my 
father gets on the stand.” It will be stiff, etc., has an obvious 
meaning. 

“The fathers and mothers will show the little kids some- 
thing.” This may refer to her children but if associated with 
the preceding thought it expressed her childhood sexual inguisi- 
tiveness. “I only know the sun, moon and stars,”” meaning her 
father, mother and their children. A “calendar” and “time” 
(piece) are sexual symbols. Associated with her almost frankly 
expressed sexual desires for her father she says “ My Savior 
comes to me in my dreams. King George gives them to me. I 
went up in a flying machine.” Her Savior, who saves her from 
her erotic discomfort, is King George. King means father, and 
George is the name of the man she wishes to marry and who 
she insists is the father of her child. 

“They had me doing acrobatic stunts at the Bureau of En- 
graving” where her father works. “He and George too were 
shooting them for me.” Here shooting is an intercourse symbol. 
“Both of them are Buddhists (Buddy, her pet name for her 
brother) trying to infringe on other people’s patents.” He was 
also her lover. 

“He wants me to put that pencil there for him too” (taking 
a pencil and putting it on a rack). “He tells me what to do.” 
Such spontaneous acts are expressions of the same motives. 
From the context, the pencil and rack are sexual symbols. 

“T’ll give my brother to his sweetheart.” She often asso- 
ciated her brother’s first name with her lover’s last name. She 
was also her brother’s sweetheart in dreams and in childhood. 
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She wished him now. “Safety pins and white ways.” Her pas- 
tor talked to her about the safety of leading a white life and said 
that she was in safe hands. “There shall be no patents in- 
fringed upon.” Her father had been cheated out of a patent. 
When asked what she meant by the phrase, “keys or string 
beans,” she laughed and said she had not been married for noth- 
ing. She would not tell. She was too modest. She talked 
about “ Buddhists ” although she knew nothing about them. Her 
associations to “Buddhists” later were “ Buddy,—Brother— 
Wilfred—Bud—love—¢great love, . . ..” 

She talked a great deal about a “conflict over religion and 
politics.” She associated “ Protestant—Catholic—Republican,” 
and explained the meaning as herself—Protestant; physician— 
Catholic; father—Republican. With religion and white ways, 
she associated politics—red lights—immorality, etc. 

She spoke of nightfall girls who live crooked lives—prefer 
night to day, etc. G. H. was stamped on her bedding. She 
read it C. H. and said it meant Charley J., her teacher in the sixth 
grade. 

The sex motives expressed their tendencies towards prostitu- 
tion in the phrases “to be a monkey, a baboon, anything you 
choose,” “I’d go anywhere for Jesus,” “ He just keeps me here 
for himself” (she often said that her lover sent her here), “I 
have lots of company and fellows,” “I don’t know what they 
are trying to keep me here for, unless they are making money 
on me.” “The nightfall girls . . . got me drunk and brought 
me into the streets.” 

The desires for exhibitionism were expressed in such phrases 
and experiences as “they had me doing acrobatic stunts,” “they 
picture all sorts of things about me in the moving pictures.” 

The sex motives also frequently showed a tendency towards 
expression through masturbation. 

Oral erotic and anal erotic tendencies were not observed. 

There was some tendency towards homosexual expression 
in her dream of seeing a nurse trying to influence her to do 
wrong while she was nude, and perhaps in the phrase, “I like 
the Indians but they stuck thorns in my side to help those girls.” 

The psychomotor expressions of such cases are unlimited 
but they are the products of the same fundamental motives. 
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During the first three months she believed that her hallucinations 
were actual occurrences and that she had been “hypnotized,” 
“electrified,” “experimented upon,” etc. The persistency and 
intensity of such sensory images and their liability to recur di- 
minished with the subsiding eroticism. Gradually she learned 
to doubt their reality and her psychic experiences became a 
“mystery.” 

During this period she was sad, depressed, and complained 
that the other patients talked about her, persecuted her and 
caused her to have the mysterious feelings; wished to know 
whether it were possible to have telepathic communications, etc. 

As the activity of the sexual motives subsided and the con- 
flict with the sexual motives became less severe she no longer 
thought of Mr. T. as her husband, but as a lover to be met in 
heaven, and recognized Mr. X. as her husband, but disliked him. 

Her dreams she said were always very beautiful and pleasing. 
They bore an intimate and striking relation to the hallucinatory 
content. If one studies her dream content as an hallucinatory 
and delusional content occurring during sleep states we may 
understand how the same expressive and repressive conflicting 
motives produce hallucinations, delusions and dreams. That is 
to say, the same motives present to consciousness sensory images 
of varying vividness and persistence. She dreamed about her 
father, that he would help her, and loved her. That she had 
some papers in her hand and he said to her, “ Don’t worry little 
daughter, I will try to get these papers pushed through as 
quickly as I can.” Another time she dreamed that her physi- 
cian stood by her bed and talked to her. He said, “ Don’t worry, 
little girl, I will take care of you. Then I felt a liking for him. 
Then I had a feeling for him.” 

She also dreamed that the President came to her as a phy- 
sician and told her not to worry, that he would take her to the 
White House. She also had a very similar vision. 

She dreamed that one of the nurses was trying to influence 
her for evil purposes. At another time, several weeks after her 
dissociated state had greatly disappeared, she dreamed that a 
white hand, a wax figure, like a man whom she did not know, 
approached her bed and said, “ Peace, little one.” The person 
then told her to make the bed. Still later she dreamed about 
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her lover but would not tell it because her conscience bothered 
her. 

“I dreamed last night that my brother was kissing and 
caressing me and then led me to meet and be introduced to a 
gentleman by the name of Andrews. I also felt the clasp of 
his hand as he shook hands with me upon introduction. This 
was only a dream, but upon one occasion I had the pleasure of 
seeing the vision of a man with an artificial wax hand who held 
a dove in one hand and clasped my hand with the other, telling 
me to go and make up his bed in a joking, jolly way and dis- 
appearing. When asked to associate with the wax figure, she 
replied, “I could not tell that. It is too embarrassing. I might 
later on. I never did anything wrong. I always assured myself 
that it was necessary.” She laughed boisterously (masturba- 
tion). Because the hand was so frequently associated with 
“ Peace little one,” etc., the masturbation fancies evidently were 
associated with the father fancies. 

The patient’s difficulties as well as her methods of readjust- 
ment were decidedly biological in that her sexual motives were 
hyperactive because of their excessive genesis through (environ- 
mental) exogenous stimuli and endogenous sensory images 
(fancies) as stimuli. The sex motives, after their genesis, 
tended to expression, which was more or less permitted until their 
excessive requirements conflicted with the restrictions of the 
social motives and their requirements. It was then that the 
social motives, which seem to functionate at the conscious, habit, 
modifiable levels of the personality and constitute the “me,” 
“myself,” struggled (negatively) to prevent their own dissocia- 
tion by the hyperactive sex motives, as well as (positively) to 
assert their integrity as “virtuous,” “moral,” etc. To succeed 
in maintaining their integrity, the social motives concentrate upon 
an outlet which will be adequate for both the social and sex 
motives and which is a resultant of expression of the opposed 
forces. For example, she saw red lights (sensory images de- 
termined by the sex motives), protested and shouted, “ Hang up 
blue lights and white lights” (sensory images of the social 
motives) or at least hang up blue lights and white lights with 
the red (a compromise). Similarly she wrote many essays about 
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the “ struggle between vice and virtue,” “bar rooms and red light 
districts,” “right and wrong,” etc., sang and played hymns and 
read religious writings. The religious music and literature 
(working for God and Christianity) seemed to effect the most 
adequate outlet through their social-moral satisfactoriness and 
the indirect sexual outlet through striving to please God—the 
father—and feel herself favored by him. Later she included her 
children in this sublimation. 

We find in this, as a neurological function, the corollary of 
Sherrington’s law, that when allied reflex arcs dominate or co- 
ordinate to control a common path, the antagonistic reflexes must 
also be inhibited—namely, that to inhibit the antagonistic reflex 
arcs (the sex motives in the unconscious), the allied reflexes 
(social motives in the consciousness) must concentrate upon 
certain common paths of discharge, the behavioristic expression. 

The most important mechanism, however, is that, when the 
codrdinations at the levels of consciousness are so adjusted as to 
produce a certain kind of behavior, if this adjustment (behavior- 
istic outlet) is inadequate, the extreme activity of the sex motives, 
not being able to indirectly discharge through this outlet or “ set 
of mind” (sublimation), dissociates the conscious codrdinations, 
hence confusion. This functional confusion exists, until between 
the two complexes of motives (social and sexual), an adequate 
resultant is established. This resultant usually is a series of 
more or less symbolical phrases in which the social disguise of 
the sex motives is to be seen. This neurological conflict is ap- 
parent as the manic strives to find an outlet by indefatigably 
trying to do a multitude of things, now one and then another. 
The outlets through religious expression, social service, and 
creating seem to drain the sex motives best, as well as enable the 
motives at the levels of consciousness to codrdinate more firmly, 
thereby maintaining the personality intact. 

The manic is notoriously potent with original creations. 
Praise his output (reinforcement of his allied social motives by 
exogenous stimuli and acceptance of the expressions of his social 
motives), and he is happy. Criticize, inhibit or discourage (dis- 
sociate the codrdinations of his allied motives), and we meet with 
a storm of protest, confusion and efforts to control at another 
level, perhaps far more displaced from the normal or habitual. 
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This concentration of consciousness, or ‘“‘ set of mind” upon 
a certain outlet for the suppressed motives has also the emotional 
economy of preventing direct stimulation and genesis of the sex 
motives. 

This patient “transferred” to her physician and from that 
time it was comparatively easy to control her. She rapidly gained 
insight. “The mystery” of “the experiments” that she had 
undergone (the sensory images forced into her consciousness by 
the sex motives, despite her efforts to inhibit, “block” them out) 
rapidly cleared up. 

She was discharged as recovered after four months, the per- 
sonality having completely resumed its habitual systems of ex- 
pressing itself and reacting to the environment. She fully appre- 
ciated, accepted in consciousness, her sexual striving; and has 
concentrated all her efforts upon religion and raising her children. 
It is, however, too much to expect a personality, biologically so 
constituted, to endure the meager outlet for her excessive needs 
as provided by an impotent husband. She still frankly enter- 
tains wishes to discard this outlet. 


DISCUSSION 


This patient showed certain psychological phenomena so re- 
peatedly that perhaps through a formulation of the data in this 
case, insight may be gained into the mechanism of some dynamic 
forces that determine human behavior and now occupy the at- 
tention of psychiatrists. 

For instance, one time when analyzing some of the patient’s 
visions, the patient asked if I were a lawyer or a congressman 
and then added that she believed I was a lawyer and not a 
doctor. When asked why she thought this, she replied that I 
must be a lawyer gathering evidence to help her obtain a divorce. 

In the above phenomenon we see how the very active sex 
motives, striving to establish an adequate outlet, distort her con- 
ceptions of the environment—her physician, through forcing 
additional sensory images into consciousness which cause her to 
interpret her physician as a lawyer, and through him realize an 
outlet. 

Another example of this phenomenon occurred, when during 
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the analysis the patient became fully conscious of her sexual 
needs, her love for Mr. T. and the fact that he was an unattain- 
able object. She was overwhelmed with anxiety, complained 
of cardiac pains, and then hallucinated, visually, Mr. T. standing 
by her. She was quickly relieved to feel that he was so near to 
her and consciously determined at the time not to give him up. 

Here again, the sex motives are about to be deprived of their 
outlet, hence cardiac anxiety (an overflow through some of the 
involuntary muscular system). Relief comes when the sex mo- 
tives force into consciousness vivid sensory images of her lover— 
kinesthetic and visual—she sees and feels his presence; and then 
in consciousness accepts them as realities. 

We may apply this same interpretation to the psychosis as 
a whole. In brief, the sex motives discarded the unsatisfactory 
sexual outlet and after much social wandering they seized upon 
an adequate outlet through Mr. T. Sensory images (imagina- 
tions) were supplied by the sex motives to compensate for the 
acts and words which Mr. T. did not actually administer. How- 
ever, when this was withdrawn through Mr. T.’s personal ob- 
jections, a tremendous wave of emotion, causing anxiety, ac- 
cumulated. The conflicting motives caused an acute dissocia- 
tion of the personality and suffused the content of consciousness 
with a vast array of sensory images and delusional concepts. 
These sensory images seemed to involve the recent to the most 
remote impressions of extero-, intero-, and proprioceptors, which 
at one time or another had played a direct or indirect part in the 
activities of the sex motives. 

As is usual in such cases, the motives continued, in more or 
less retrogressive order, the recall of all the retained images of 
the possibly adequate sensations until the earliest and most funda- 
mental strata accessible for consciousness were reached. Hence 
the array of former lovers and marriages, the father, her “ beau- 
tiful” love visions and love dreams about them on “the chart,” 
and the voice, “ Peace little one I will protect you,” etc. This 
voice was also associated with the father-images,—minister, 
physicians and President. 

It is a moral imposition and biologically improper to say 
that fundamentally we have an “incest complex” determining 
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this psychosis. The problem of an adequate outlet for the ex- 
pression of the sex motives was essentially involved. The 
sensory images and delusional concepts that principally made up 
the content of consciousness during the dissociated state, seemed 
to have been forced to the levels of consciousness despite all re- 
sistance of the motives which are habitually active at the con- 
scious levels of the personality. 

The nature of these sensory images showed several interest- 
ing characteristcs. (1) That they all, at one time or another, 
seem to have stimulated sexual motives, or reactions which later 
were associated with sexual motives. (2) That the images of 
such sensations, which had been experienced throughout the de- 
velopment of the personality, were subject to re-presentation to 
consciousness and were utilized by the sex motives to obtain an 
outlet. (3) The re-presentation seems to have been effected in 
a more or less retrogressive order until the sensory images of 
the early childhood and infancy period were utilized before an 
adequate outlet was established. This outlet did not seem to be 
adequate until the images of sensations had been utilized which 
at one time probably caused the most intensive pleasure reactions 
of the organism—namely, sensations from the father. (His 
favorite.) (4) That the reality of the outlet depended upon the 
persistence and intensity of the sensory images. They were so 
persistent and intense that consciousness could not differentiate 
their reality from the new sensations of the environment until 
they could be supressed from consciousness for long enough 
periods of time to enable the patient to unconsciously react to this 
functional difference between sensory images and sensations. 
Then her “ visions,” “ experiences,” etc., became a “ mystery ” to 
her, which diminished as she was able to recall and assimilate the 
sensory images and their causal motives through analysis. 

Enough reliable data has been accumulated from such cases 
to justify the formulation of a psychobiological law which seems 
to determine behavior wherever clear analyses of the motives 
producing the stream of behavior have been made, whether in 
comparative, normal or abnormal psychology, or biology. 

A motive, no matter at what conscious, subconscious or un- 
conscious level of the personality it may be active, after its 
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genesis, tends to express itself by forcing into consciousness sen- 
sations of exogenous origin or sensory images of endogenous 
origin which have the function of generating counter, neutraliz- 
ing reactions. The higher organisms incessantly seek sensations, 
and in man, if the required sensations are not obtainable, sensory 
images are utilized whenever possible. This law seems to be 
true for any motive, whether of the type of anger, grief, fear, 
shame, sex, hunger, etc. Hunger as a motive to acquire food 
seems to be generated usually by stimulation of the gastroenteric 
interoceptive and proprioceptive systems and expresses itself by 
forcing into consciousness sensory images about acquiring food, 
methods, etc., until a counter neutralizing motive is generated by 
the acquired food, stimulating the interoceptive and proprio- 
ceptive systems to refuse the intake of more food, hence disgust 
for food. 

In fear, if not too excessive to permit codrdinated reaction, 
the organism strives to immerse itself in an environment of 
stimuli which will generate neutralizing reactions and produce a 
comfortable physiological state. The organism usually succeeds 
by exposing itself to the stimuli which always have produced this 
comfortable status, or it removes the fear stimulus from its en- 
vironment by force. Where the stimulus of the fear state is an 
intolerable endogenous motive involving unmodifiable, uncon- 
scious, instinct levels, such as for oral homosexual acts, the 
organism may strive to prevent itself from becoming conscious 
of such motives (wishes) and will often resort to any desperate 
attempt to avoid consciousness of the motive, such as suicide, or 
hatred of the exogenous stimulus of the motive and homicide. 
Such phenomena are inexplicable unless one understands that 
when the individual allows himself to become conscious of the 
perverse motive it dominates his personality and tends to expose 
him to the specific stimuli which would have the capacity of 
causing a neutralizing neurological reaction. The oral erotic 
often complains that adequate stimulation of the oral zone re- 
ceptors alone relieves the eroticism. 

A young man about thirty years of age, whose mental state 
for the past four years has been one of more or less chronic 
dissociation (dementia precox), describes his experiences with 
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the exacerbations of his sex motives, as follows: “I shall remind 
you of the present ‘Masonic Order,’ which, after having had 
the experience of knowing the abnormality of the secrecies, I was 
put to a test by relatives as a verification and a proof of absolute 
supreme order by having a desire for ‘Sodoma,’ ordered to feel 
affectionate against my will towards another, and had temporarily 
‘senses taken away’ (dissociated state of personality), in other 
words, rendered helpless, to prove the efficiency, supremacy and 
ultimately the positiveness of the order. Similar to this, I have 
had other things proven to me by parental consent, which helped 
me cast doubt aside when only a young lad and a scholar, about 
secret organizations and their standing, the ‘Masonic’ being 
the ranking. The facilitations through these secrecies have 
enabled them to do as wanted and even foul play through its 
charmful order, which seems to control will power temporarily 
until the accomplishment of an act”—oral erotic act. (Italics 
and parentheses are mine.) 

This patient repeatedly emphasizes that when his undesirable 
sex motives become active at the conscious levels of the person- 
ality, they determine his behavior, that is “controls the will 
power” (social inhibitions) “temporarily.” They tend to con- 
tinue to do this until through “the accomplishment of an act” 
the motives express themselves and expose the organism to 
stimuli which cause a neutralizing reaction. He further adds 
that “ facilitations through these secrecies” (enticing his secret, 
repressed, or unconscious sex motives) “have enabled them to 
do as wanted” (dominate his personality) and expose him to 
“foul play” (perverse acts), hence delusions of persecution. 

During sleep sensory images are frequently sufficient to stimu- 
late to activity the nerve cells causing the emission of semen, 
gastro-intestinal secretions, respiration, convulsions, fear, and 
controlling urethral and rectal sphincters, etc. 

In psychoanalysis a similar psychophysiological phenomenon 
occurs very frequently. Just so long as the patient can keep 
out of his consciousness (forget) the undesirable motives and 
their sensory images he is quite comfortable, but so soon as he 
allows himself to become conscious of them, that is, when the 
sex motives are permitted activity at the levels of consciousness, 
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if he tries to suppress them or conflicts with them, they cause 
anxiety and distress by their pathological diffusion through the 
viscera. The sensory images (memories) at the conscious levels 
act as stimuli to direct reactions. Psychotics invariably make 
the fatal effort of “trying to forget,” free consciousness of sen- 
sory images and undesirable motives. 

When an author or scientist, for example, presents a paper 
to an audience, which he strongly wishes to have accepted with 
enthusiasm by his commentators, so that (subconsciously) he 
might be the recipient of certain recognitions but instead he meets 
with indifference or adverse criticism, he either feels self-con- 
scious, emotionally congested, stupid, tends to hang his head and 
rubs his brow or in self-defence tries to discredit the criticism. 
If a last critic considerately makes a few favorable or com- 
mendatory remarks upon the merits of the author’s work (his 
sublimations), such biologically required stimuli or phrases are 
literally seized by the personality. They are types of the required 
stimuli which effect a reaction that seems to have the function of 
making the personality feel that its psychic projections were 
potent enough to attain the desired influence on the environment. 
The praises cause a reaction that seems to neutralize or satisfy 
the wish. The physiological state then becomes one of freely 
flowing emotion, clearness of consciousness and self-confidence. 

The environment’s recognition is an endorsement sought by 
the personality as an estimate of its biological potency. 

When 4 loves B, it is not biologically sufficient for A to have 
B accept A’s expressions of affection but also A needs B’s ex- 
pressions of affection to maintain comfort, to confirm A’s feeling 
that his projections of affection are potent. When 4 is angry 
with B, the anger motives not only strive to express themselves 
but tend to continue to do so until certain reactions are obtained 
from B which reciprocally stimulate a reaction in A which 
neutralizes his anger motive. 

Frazer states in his study of the symbolism and behavior of 
the savage, “ The event which it is desired to bring about is rep- 
resented dramatically, and the very representation is believed 
effects, or at least contributes to, the production of the desired 
event.”* The image tends to stimulate a neutralizing reaction in 


8 Frazer, The Golden Bough, Vol. I, p. 1o2. 
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the individual, minimizes the intensity of the wish, and neces- 
sarily the attending discomfort caused by the ungratified wish. 

“One of the principles of sympathetic magic is that any effect 
may be produced by imitating it.’’® 

When, in primitive peoples, their motives require a certain 
environmental status, if it is unobtainable an image of it is utilized 
instead. 

Such forms of motive expression also characterize the child 
and are found in cases of dementia przcox. 


CONCLUSION 


The case of Mrs. X was typical of a common type of acute 
dissociation of the personality. The patient’s psychosis showed 
clearly that hallucinations and dreams are alike in that they are 
constituted of sensory images forced into consciousness by the 
same suppressed motives striving for outlet. The difference 
seems to be entirely one of intensity. Patients often speak of 
the varying intensity of their hallucinations. This is well known 
to be characteristic of dreams and patients often refer to their 
hallucinatory states as dream states. Delusions seem to be con- 
cepts caused by the association of wrong sensory images with 
sensations. Such coalescences of sensory images and sensations 
or concepts are utilized by motives, to give themselves an outlet 
for expression. The associated sensory images, in proportion as 
they are utilized by the motives, indicate the personality’s tend- 
ency to avoid the realities of its environment. Motives strive 
to discard from consciousness all sensations and sensory images 
that are not of the type needed by the motives, as in irritability 
with distractions, and controversies, speech defences, diversions, 
etc. 

The personality succeeds in controlling and suppressing its 
undesirable motives from consciousness by coordinating its con- 
scious levels upon certain common paths—psychomotor expres- 
sions. 

Such psychomotor trends may be maintained so long as they 
are adequate outlets for both the social and sex motives of the 
personality. 


9 Loc. cit., p. 100. 
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It is not the organism as a whole, but the motives which the 
organism possesses that determine its behavior 

Motives seem to be active at conscious, subconscious or un- 
conscious levels of the personality and play through the in- 
tegrative levels of the nervous system ranging from the con- 
genitally fixed reflex systems of the sympathetic and autonomic 
nervous systems to the most evanescent codrdinations of reflex 
arcs at the conscious levels of the personality. Analyses of ob- 
sessive motives and hysteria have shown repeatedly that motives 
may be retained practically unchanged in the unconscious for 
years despite their activity to attain frank expression. 

Motives that involve the functions of the unmodifiable con- 
catenated reflex systems of the organism (instincts) dominate 
its behavior, even though they are not permitted direct expres- 
sion through the conscious levels of the personality. 

Motives, to express themselves, must do so through the ade- 
quate use of specialized or adequately sensitized neurone sys- 
tems, and they tend to continue to do so until they have exposed 
the organism to stimuli which have the capacity of causing re- 
actions that neutralize the motives. When stimuli tend to cause 
negative reactions (the opposite of the required) the stimuli are 
avoided, as in partiality to a cause we find the universal tendency 
to avoid derogatory impressions relative to the cause. These 
stimuli, to cause adequate reactions, must necessarily affect the 
organism through the conscious levels of the personality. For 
example, stimuli are received constantly but cause no sensations 
until we are conscious of them. Intensity of stimulation often 
fails to cause consciousness, as in blocking off the receptors in 
hysteria or study. Frequently a motive carries out its expres- 
sion through other than the conscious levels of the personality 
and the individual, not knowing this, will feel a desire (motive) 
to perform an act, which will later prove to be the same as the 
act previously performed unconsciously. For example, when 
one unconsciously places his hat on his head and then a few 
minutes later searches for his hat to place it on his head. When- 
ever a motive has expressed itself adequately through the con- 
scious levels of the personality, there is usually no tendency to 
repeat the expression. This frequently occurs in psychoanalysis, 
and is an essential function of psychoanalysis in that only through 
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this means may the individual know the motives in the uncon- 
scious levels of the personality. Endogenous sensory images 
seem to have as much capacity to affect visceral sensations and 
be utilized as an outlet for the expression of motives as exogenic 
sensations. The excessive, chronic utilization of this physio- 
logical function is always found in chronic dissociated person- 
alities and deterioration. 

Worries about secret societies, influences, religious societies, 
personal influences, hypnotism, etc., mean that the consciousness 
cannot free itself of the influence of undesirable unconscious 
motives of a sexual nature. Either such undesirable motives 
must find another outlet or the patient must become conscious 
of them through psychoanalysis. No amount of reasoning or 
argument has the slightest effect, argument, in such instances, 
would be like the process of trying to induce a motive in con- 
sciousness to shatter the motives in the unconscious. This is the 
method of a dementia przcox patient, who states that by his will 
and thought he can shatter the evil influences that are working 
on him. 

I am indebted to a confrére for the suggestion that the split- 
ting or dissociation of the personality seems to be caused by a 
conflict of the neurological functions between the instinctive and 
the habitual integrations of the nervous system. 

I wish to thank Dr. William A. White, superintendent of the 
Government Hospital for the Insane, for his permission to use 
the case of Mrs. X, and for his interest and encouragement in 
the studies of psychopathological processes which have made 
this research study of clinical material possible. 
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“Blest are those whose blood and judgment 

Are so commingled that they are not a pipe 
For Fortune’s fingers to sound what stops she pleases. 
—Hamlet. 


” 


In emerging from metaphysics the young science of psychol- 
ogy has followed the natural course of working from the more 
obvious and concrete to the less evident and abstract. The 
primary sensory mechanisms and their correlates in conscious- 
ness have been timed and measured until we have a fairly definite 
knowledge about perception, memory, attention, etc. All this is 
valuable and important but I will venture that every medical 
man who has perused an ordinary text book on psychology with 
the hope of finding there something that would help him to better 
understand the mind of his capricious, moody or depressed pa- 
tients has looked in vain. The reason for this is that the psy- 
chology of the emotional life does not readily yield itself to ex- 
perimental study and so the discussion of the emotions is still in 
its infancy. Again as Dr. Sidis has emphasized in his recent 
book “The Foundation of Normal and Abnormal Psychology ” 
it is in abnormal minds, segmerted by disease, that we can best 
study mind elements, and the writers of text books on psychology 
have done little work with diseased minds. Though much data 
on the emotional side has been collected relating to various types 
of mental deviation, it remained for the genius of Professor 
Sigmund Freud of Vienna to breathe life into all this material 
and to establish a wide-spread interest in the neuroses, by point- 
ing out the main source of emotions and showing the relations 
between our fundamental desires and our acts, as well as giving 
us the method by which the motive of the act may be uncovered. 
In other words Freud built up for the first time, a working psy- 
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chology of the affective or emotional life by careful analysis of 
the sick mind and showed that when the patients were made 
conversant with the cause of their symptoms, and the reason ex- 
plained, they got well. 

In order to make myself clear and lay a basis in abnormal 
psychology for our discussion it will perhaps be best to begin 
with some definitions and give new meaning to some old terms. 
Freud found it necessary also to coin some new words to make 
his meaning concise and these will have to be understood. 

First—Psychoanalysis is a method of discovering in the mind 
forgotten experiences, the emotional tone of which is still active 
and is the determining cause of physical or mental conditions. 
Though it may be used upon the healthy mind experimentally, it 
is primarily a therapeutic method. 

Second.—Psychological determinism is the doctrine that in 
the psychical world, as in the world of matter, every event must 
have a cause. This is a necessary postulate for psychoanalysis. 

Third—A Thought “ Complex” is a system of ideas or asso- 
ciations with an especially strong emotional tone. For example 
—suppose a man to be an ardent yacht’s man. The interest 
which he attaches to boats would make his thought system con- 
nected with them, of especially high tension and might be called 
his yacht-complex ; everything in anyway associated with boating 
would be part of this goal idea. This yacht complex would 
naturally make everything connected with his pet hobby more 
highly colored and more quickly perceived than the details of 
matters in which he had no interest—a collection of postage 
stamps for instance. 

Fourth—Conflict—A complex may be of extreme interest 
to an individual by virtue of his native mental soil and yet be 
out of harmony with the code of ethics under which he has been 
reared or opposed to his own best ideals. For example he may 
be interested in, and desire another man’s wife but as this is out 
of harmony with ethical ideals, a conflict arises in his mind be- 
tween the love-complex and the rest of his personality. 

Fifth—Personality may be defined as a collection of unified 
complexes (ideas, emotions, memories, desires) existing har- 
moniously together and constituting the individual mind. There 
may be more than one personality in the same mind as a result 
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of the presence of incompatible complexes. As the result of such 
a complex the mind must do something with the obnoxious com- 
plex in order to restore peace and harmony and unify the per- 
sonalities. It accomplishes this in one of the following ways: 

Sixth.—Rationalizations—Most commonly in simple conflicts 
we build up some reason which may really not be a logical one at 
all but appears logical enough to satisfy us and so allows the con- 
flicting complex to reside in peace. For example—a man knows 
he ought not to smoke bceause of his health but he enjoys it and 
wants to, so he pacifies his conscience with the affirmative reason 
that he can think better when he smokes, or the negative excuse 
that he might do worse things, i. e., drink, and so he goes on 
smoking contentedly. That is, he rationalizes his smoking to 
himself on these grounds and so satisfies his better self or censor. 

Seventh—Repression.—The less logical mind, or a more crit- 
ical censor however, finds it easier to put the painfully conflicting 
complex out of mind, to forget it, to jam it into the unconscious 
and so to remove it entirely from the field of conflict. This 
deliberate forgetting is called repression and is a process about 
which Freud has built much of his explanation of the effect of 
emotional conflict. 

Eighth—Disassociation—When a thought complex is re- 
pressed because of its incompatibility with the better part of the 
personality its intellectual content is forgotten by the active work- 
ing mind, but its emotional tone (i. e. the energy or interest 
which initiated the complex in the first place) remains in the 
under mind unblended (unsynthetized) with the personality as a 
disassociated or segregated bit of mind. Because its intellectual 
content (i. e. the desire for another’s wife) is not acceptable to 
the conscious mind it is naively turned down and not known to 
exist, but it none the less is active and something must become 
of its energy. 

Ninth.—Displacement.—Freud points out that here is to be 
found the cause of all of the mental and psychical symptoms 
which we are called upon to treat in the psychoneuroses. The 
headaches, confusional states, faints, epileptiform seizures, tics, 
obsessions, phobias, impulsions, spasms, paralyses are all de- 
pendent upon the displacement of this conflicting disassociated 
energy into neural paths that happen to be open and hence offer 
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the least resistance to the spurious energy which has failed to 
find its outlet through normal blending or synthesis with the 
rest of the conscious personality and hence has become diverted 
into some of these less resistant channels and converted into 
symptoms. 

Tenth—Symbols.—Such symptoms are said to be symbolic 
and tend to take on the kind of discomfort which happened by 
accident to be present at the time of the occurrence of the pain- 
ful experience. This moment in time, therefore, is called the 
accidental moment. 

Eleventh.—Psychic Trauma.—This very expressive term is 
given to the thought complex which, because of its great incom- 
patibility, requires to be repressed in order to preserve the super- 
ficial unity and harmony of the mind. Let us take an example. 
Suppose our patient to be an esthetic young man of high ideals. 
At a watering place one summer he meets a charming young 
woman whom he learns to love. He has about made up his mind 
to propose when he is unexpectedly introduced to her husband 
(psychic trauma). All the associations and desires which go to 
make up his love-complex have suddenly become incompatible 
with his ideal of manliness and must be forgotten (repression) 
if he is to live at peace with himself. At the time of introduc- 
tion he had walked to the depot in the sun, after a large meal 
and so had some palpitation and a slight headache, the engine 
was making a distracting noise (accidental moment). He suc- 
ceeds in forgetting to think of the young woman in the light of a 
lover but he gradually develops a chronic headache, palpitation, 
dyspepsia and a dread of noises and trains, slight walks produce 
severe fatigue (all symbolic displacements dependent upon the 
channels of least resistance at the time of the psychic trauma). 
The love-complex has become split off from the rest of his per- 
sonality, it has become a disassociated personality, or a parasitic 
consciousness (Janet) and this mental conflict has caused tem- 
peramental changes, he is moody, irritable, sleepless, etc. 

Further this young man dreams and in his dreams the de- 
sires which he was unable to fulfill regarding his sweetheart will 
there be lived out in fantasy (wish fulfillment). 

The psychoanalysts have come to place much importance 
upon dreams. They have found that the mind uses dream life 
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to fulfill wishes and yearnings that are impossible of fulfillment 
in the waking life because of their incompatibility with the social 
or ideal consciousness. 

Let me remind you that the neuropathic mind is loosely knit, 
flimsily put together. It has not learned easily and rigidly to 
put aside those of its child desires which interfere with its prog- 
res and adaptiveness to society. It is a fearful mind often 
tainted with a sense of the unreality of things. It conforms 
superficially to real life, but it has not the courage to give up the 
things which are pleasurable ; so hypersensitive and lacking self- 
control and logic, it magnifies slightly jarring experiences which 
would be easily surmountable by a more decisive, firmly knit 
and logical personality. 

These neurotic people carry over into adult life the phantasy 
life of childhood and when actual happenings get too strenuous 
for them or they cannot achieve the desired end in reality, they 
hide behind a barrier of silence or aloofness and live out their 
wishes in phantasy. This day dreaming is much commoner than 
is supposed and can often be elicited after one has gained the 
patient’s confidence. 

Now this dreaming and phantastic mind gives a vent for the 
fulfillment of wishes but often disguises and distorts them in a 
most grotesque way especially at night when the higher con- 
sciousness is thrown out of gear, as it were, by sleep. The dream 
of the child whose experiences are yet very simple, expresses 
directly his unfulfilled desires. He has perhaps wanted a par- 
ticular base ball bat which was denied him. The next morning 
at the breakfast table he tells in glowing terms, of dreaming that 
he was captain of his nine, and that he made a home run with 
his favorite bat which his father had bought for him, thus realiz- 
ing his desire. 

The adult dream is quite different in as much as it occurs in a 
mind of many times greater complexity where the avenues of 
association ramify through labyrinths colored by many forgotten 
incidences of varying emotional value. 

Freud says that the stimulus to the dream is invariably to be 
found in some incident of the day preceding and that starting 
from this idea, this chance association may be traced back, thread 
by thread, to the wish by taking each dream-thought separately 
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and having the patient in the waking state tell all the words or 
ideas that are associated in his mind with it. Then take the next 
dream-thought, etc. Dreams are built up out of the material of 
the unconscious and sub-conscious mind and are naive because 
the conscience sleeps. They form the best material for analyz- 
ing the repressed and, therefore, pathologic complexes and it is 
these very complexes which embody the fundamental and un- 
gratified cravings of the neuropathic mind, and hence cause the 
symptoms. The analysis of dreams is a complicated piece of 
work requiring much study and patience. It sounds like my- 
thology but I would urge the reading of Brill’s Translation of 
Freud’s Dream Analysis before expressing an opinion as to its 
value. 


METHOD 


And now how are we to apply this method? No apparatus 
is required unless one wants to get the aid of the association test 
in which case a stop watch, paper and pencil are all that is 
necessary. 

The personal requirements of the physician, apart from an 
understanding of the method and its aims, are to be a sympa- 
thetic listener and to possess tact and ability to gain and hold the 
confidence of his patient. If he is an easy and convincing talker 
and ready with reasonable explanation this is a further aid. It 
is desirable to have a comfortable chair or couch for the patient 
in a quiet room and to be as free from interruptions as possible. 
It is, therefore, better to choose a time of day when these condi- 
tions can be best secured. Freud prefers to have the patient ona 
couch and to sit where he cannot be seen by the patient so that 
she may have freest possible associations. Under these condi- 
tions the patient is instructed to tell her own story as completely 
as possible. She is told that no incident however jarring is too 
trivial or unimportant to be recited. She must empty out her 
mind (the cathartic method). These conversations should con- 
sume about an hour and should be repeated every day or two at 
first and later at longer intervals. Freud says that no one should 
undertake psychoanalysis who is not willing to persist for from 
six months to a year. For an absolute cure this may be true but 
I have seen many practical symptomatic cures in much less time. 
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The dream is to be recounted each day if there is one and 
pulled apart and elaborated piece by piece until its full connota- 
tion has been obtained. If it is not completed at the sitting it is 
dropped and a new one taken up next time. The mannerisms 
and actions of the patient must all be carefully watched espe- 
cially any unconscious gestures or mistakes. They may be clues 
to repressions which will come out later on in the analysis and 
are guides for interrogation. One does well to withhold ex- 
planation for a time in the hope that the real cause of the symp- 
toms will dawn upon the patient automatically or until they begin 
to get clues or some insight. When they can grasp reasons 
themselves they are much more convincing. 

Though I know that it is not approved of, I have found per- 
sonally that I could get very good results by having the patient 
write down her history in detail and it is a time saving device. 

After this rather lengthy and I fear somewhat tedious discus- 
sion of the psychological principles involved and the technique 
of the method, permit me to offer some cases as proof of the 
beneficial effect of psychoanalysis. If you are interested you 
will find some further cases in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal for June 11, 1914, in the papers by Drs. J. J. Putnam and 
L. Pierce Clark. These cases are of especial value because they 
so well illustrate the value of the method and its wide field of 
usefullness in a class of patients that we have, heretofore, re- 
garded as hopeless—suicidal impulses in old men, dementia- 
precox-like cases and the like. 

My first case is purposely chosen because of its crude, strik- 
ing symptoms, and illustrates so well the father-complex. 

The case is that of a girl 21 years old who graduated from 
high school with great effort and began college but had to give 
it up after a month “ because she could not make her mind work,” 
everything was confused. 

For seven years she had suffered from distress in her head 
located principally in the vertex as a sense of fatigue. Fears 
of many kinds played a prominent part. A sense of terror finally 
dominated her mind, and a crisis came one day last fall when 
she had an hysterical faint while shopping. For some years it 
had been recognized at home that she was odd and did little pur- 
poseful work about the house, but after this fainting attack she was 
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recognized as a nervous invalid and was placed first in a nurses’ 
home and later in a Nervine. Obsessions and impulses grew 
apace, she could not sleep and had night terrors when she would 
scream and run out of her room saying she must kill herself. It 
was considered by two excellent neurologists that she was dan- 
gerous to herself and possibly had dementia precox and she was 
committed to a State Hospital. Among other statements on her 
committment paper were these—“ She fears that she will kill her- 
self or a baby or harm someone. She sleeps badly and is subject 
to impulses. She hears noises (not real) call her names. She 
told her nurse she was impelled to throw herself from a third 
story window. Complains greatly of noises.” Objection was 
raised by her family who preferred private hospital care and 
she was, therefore, brought to our institution. 

She seemed to me to be a suitable case for psychoanalysis, so 
I explained to her the modus operandi and its purpose. To save 
time I had her write down her history and feelings, and I will let 
her tell her own story, condensing it for the sake of brevity. 
She says of herself: 

“T was a frightened, timid, imaginative child, extremely sen- 
sitive, a brooding sensitiveness, always trying to solve problems 
of injustice. As a child I had a peculiar power of disconnect- 
ing myself from myself and sometimes I can do it now, especially 
after reading, sleeping or unusual mental exertion.” 

She had a brother who was a degenerate and who teased her 
most unreasonably and cruelly and who later played a part in 
her neurosis by acquiring gonorrhea of which she lived in terror. 
Her mother was a mild, uncomplaining woman who was never 
well and who died a year ago after several paralytic shocks which 
caused her (the mother) to be very suspicious and unreasonable. 
The mother’s mother came to live with them at the beginning of 
the mother’s illness and aggressively assumed the management 
of the household affairs. Our patient writes of her—‘ She was 
the meanest souled woman and yet had the faculty of covering 
her tricks. She was cruel to my mother but very good to my 
father when he was in her presence. She liked my brother who 
was similar to her temperamentally and would lie for him when 
he did not lie for himself. She made havoc in our family life. 
She fretted me and scolded me continuously.” 
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These were some of the undercurrents which formed the en- 
vironment of this neurotic country girl of dissolute family, grow- 
ing up without other diversion than that of a scolding, jarring 
family life where sickness, self-indulgence, ill temper and pov- 
erty vied with each other. She was easily the flower of the flock 
and possessed a fairly good though loosely synthetized mind. 

At the time this patient came under analytic treatment the 
incidents about to be related though out of mind were mostly 
close beneath the threshold of consciousness and needed only an 
explanation of the importance of a searching mental house-clean- 
ing to bring them to the surface. Indeed this patient, like one 
recently reported by Dr. L. Pierce Clark in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, really did her own analysis and made her 
own adjustment (rationalizations) as she proceeded. I explained 
“psychic trauma” to her and asked her to see if she could con- 
nect one with about the time of the beginning of her headaches. 
This is what she found. 

That at the age of thirteen, a year before her menses, a mem- 
ber of her family whom she had greatly loved made improper 
approaches upon her in a fondling manner which made her hate 
and loathe him and wish that he would die. She did not dare 
go near him by day and was in perfect terror at night fearing 
he would come into her room, which he actually did twice. She 
says—“ Before this time I had been a child. This thing awak- 
ened impulses and sensations which I had never had. I was so 
unhappy and frightened that I told my mother; gradually after 
some months it ceased and the memory of it faded—lI forgot it 
or thought I did.” 

Telling her mother was, of course, the natural, child-like 
thing for her to do, but it had an unhappy sequel, for when her 
mother became paralytic and mentally unbalanced this incident 
formed the basis of the mother’s main train of thought and sus- 
picion and was a source of great unhappiness to the girl. A 
year after this incident our patient matured and having suc- 
ceeded in repressing her trauma she was fairly well for a year 
except for the headache which started about this time, but so 
insidiously that she cannot place its exact date. At fifteen she 
was out of school for a year because of the headaches and says 
that at this time her first sexual thoughts appeared. At her 
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periods especially, every man she saw she seemed to imagine in 
a nude condition. By sixteen this state of affairs had worn off 
and “the big fears, the peculiar nervous conditions, the inex- 
plainable queerness came.” She suffered thus until she was 
eighteen, when she ‘felt like a normal human being’ until her 
brother’s venereal attack and his attempt (as she thinks) to in- 
fect her by leaving soiled towels in her room. She got a doctor’s 
book and learned how to protect herself but she thinks this only 
increased her fear. Then her mother died, and she took the 
stand that either she or the grandmother must leave the house. 
This brought down upon her the condemnation of the family 
which was the last straw. 

The full recital of the details of the case cured the patient and 
now for nearly six months she has been happy and self-support- 
ing for the first time in her life. 

I do not know that all the statements recited or written down 
by the patient are true though I have verified some of them. 
They may have been fantasies of the persistent child’s mind (just 
as a thymus gland may persist) but this does not matter for our 
purpose. They were real to the patient and had to be unearthed 
and adjusted before her mind could be unified and made efficient. 
As she herself said in her first writing “I have several distinctly 
different personalities, fears played a most important part in my 
life. I have been shrouded in fears from childhood.” 

This case is so concrete that it is especially useful for dis- 
cussion. 

The phychoanalyst is constantly accused of being sexual 
minded, of even suggesting this line of thought to the patient and 
then finding what he is looking for. 

Could anyone doubt the sexual origin of this patient’s psychic 
disease? Certainly the idea of suggestion can at once be elimi- 
nated for all evidence was written voluntarily in my absence and 
I have the data in the patient’s own handwriting. 

Freudians agree that the cases to which psychoanalysis is 
applicable all have their basis in a neurotic mental soil, a fact 
which is well born out by this case. The psychic trauma and its 
repressions are vividly told by the patient even to her wish for 
the death of her persecutor, though he was dear to her. With 
the repression of this distressing complex came its inevitable 
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physical equivalent through conversion of its energy in the form 
of vertex headache and fears and a gradual change in tempera- 
ment. The dream life of the patient was prolific but she re- 
covered so rapidly under free recording of her associations that 
analysis of them seemed unnecessary. It is not pleasant work 
for the patient and it has always seemed to me that the less 
one can do and get results the better. Simplification is always 
justifiable. 

Case II.—The patient is a rather large, ungainly young 
woman, twenty-two years of age. Her father is a mason and 
florist in a small town, and is living and well. Mother also living 
and well. Patient is one of several children. An older brother 
is very unstable, has periods of religious fervor and of debauchery. 
Patient went to school from five to thirteen, but much of the 
latter part of the time was out of school on account of illness. 
From a child she suffered from night terrors. Patient was 
temperamentally timid, fearful and hypersensitive. She was of 
a worshipful nature, and fell in love with one female teacher 
after another, liked to carry them flowers, fruit, etc. To her they 
were all goddesses and she envied their brilliancy. At four- 
teen she menstruated normally, and has never had any menstrual 
trouble. She entered high school at fifteen but learned with 
great difficulty, and thinks she did not “take things in” as the 
other boys and girls did. She was subject to neuralgia and had 
occipital headaches at this time. 

When fifteen she took great interest in the church. A young 
minister came to town whom she greatly admired. He made of 
her and was not altogether discreet, and she permitted this 
attachment to take a strong hold upon her mind, spent much time 
decorating the church, etc., and built up about his mental image 
an extensive psychic elaboration with a strong emotional content 
such as only a neuropathic temperament will do. He persuaded 
her to join the church and baptized her. But he was already 
married, which made it necessary for her to suppress this admira- 
tion for appearance sake, thus starting a strong mental conflict. 
At seventeen she began to run down, missed school often because 
of ill health and finally gave it up in her junior year at nineteen. 
During the last year of school, after the death of her favorite 
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uncle through accident, she began to have fainting attacks. 
Patient says that she did not lose consciousness but fell on the 
floor and was delirious, talked a lot for an hour or so and cried. 
She had had weak spells before this but had never fainted. 
Since, these attacks have occurred with increasing frequency 
and for the past year or more have occurred at night with intense 
night terrors, when she would wake from sleep in a trance-like 
state, scream loudly, tear her hair, throw herself about, clutch 
her throat and beg not to be hurt. 

Sleep had been very poor for four years with much dream- 
ing of an unpleasant character—common dreams were that she 
was falling from high places or climbing steps that gave way 
under her. People were frequently killed or died. 

When the patient came for treatment she was having either 
night terrors or faints in which she actually lost consciousness 
every two or three days. She dreaded to go to sleep because of 
the dreaming which was practically constant and terrifying, so 
she was much reduced for need of sleep. She dreaded to meet 
people, a condition which has gradually increased with the 
progress of her illness as had other abnormal temperamental 
traits. 

Physically she had no defect except a slight spinal curve, 
though vasomotor instability was evident from the rapid change 
of color in her cheeks. There was a fine tremor of the closed 
eyelids and a reticence of manner which bespoke a nervous 
temperament. 

It seemed evident that this young woman was suffering from 
an anxiety state built upon an hystrical mental soil which to 
Freud and his followers has come to mean a sexually unstable 
temperament. The discussion necessary to the full elaboration 
of this case would involve the whole subject of hysteria and more 
especially anxiety-hysteria (Freud). So I shall content myself 
with a simple statement of what was actually done to get her 
well. 

She was under treatment for three months and under ob- 
servation in a working position for a month longer. 

At first a careful history was elicited from the patient, both 
family and personal and the necessity of perfect frankness and 
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honesty of statement impressed upon her. She was given 
Freud’s “ Theory of Hysteria” (Brill’s translation) to read. I 
have found this a convenient method of determining whether or 
not psychoanalysis is likely to be of use. If it interests the 
patient I take advantage of that interest, if not I discard it for 
the time being at least and substitute talks on general psycho- 
logical subjects. In suitable cases I have frequently been able to 
interest the patient in this line of thought, if not it is dropped. It 
is surprising how few persons have any idea of mind structure 
or why they think, feel and act as they do. In these talks I have 
always held to the importance of the brain structure as the basis 
of the mind function, preferring not to enter any theological dis- 
cussion. Many patients have already sought the church or some 
healing cult, believing their illness to be a moral one, and they are 
frequently filled with doubts and misgivings about their religious 
teachings. It seems to me better to refuse to enter into this part 
of the subject except to urge the patient to accept the creed 
and doctrines of the family belief. For our purpose it seems 
better to stand firmly on a known, if materialistic, foundation. 
There was much religious disturbance in this case, which was 
purposely avoided. It grew out of the complex associated with 
the minister. The patient at once thought she saw the applica- 
tion of the Freudian principles to her case. I, therefore, picked 
out leading emotional experiences in her history, and asked her 
to write a letter two or three times a week elaborating upon the 
details of these experiences. I do not ask to see these letters 
unless the patient is willing, but the act of recalling and setting 
down the emotional episodes seems to be a good way of clearing 
the mental fog. The concentration necessary to accuracy fre- 
quently re-establishes the original emotional feelings, and makes 
the patient worse for a time. This fact aids in determining the 
importance of the experience to the normal harmony of the mind. 
The exacerbation is very transient and the patient is soon better 
than before. Another great advantage of setting things down in 
black and white is that sometimes the patient who thought her 
troubles would fill volumes finds that a few paragraphs are 
sufficient to state all her ills, and this has a diagnostic value, for 
such cases are probably not hysterics, and not subjects for psycho- 
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analysis; they are mild cases of manic depression. It is im- 
portant to determine this distinction early, as such cases are often 
harrowed by the thought that possibly a sexual perversion is at the 
root of the trouble. It adds another excuse for worry and de- 
pression. The real case of hysteria will usually write long letters, 
setting forth the details of a blighted or ill-chosen “affair” in 
vividly dramatic terms, though sometimes, it must be confessed, 
with an accuracy and discrimination which makes one doubt the 
correctness of the tact he has chosen. All hysterics are not 
dramatic, as the older teachers following Charcot would have us 
believe. 

Another method by which the emotional complexes of the 
patient were determined was by means of the association test, 
a simple procedure which should be used oftener than it is. A 
little experience allows one to pick out the significance of the 
delayed reaction and a little questioning will usually elicit from 
the patient whether or not they have any important bearing. 

The dreams, too, were of value in the case and were fre- 
quently shown to symbolize suppressed desires. Especially did 
the minister come into the nightmares. Often her first cry would 
be “ Please don’t kiss me, you ought not to,” or “Oh save her 
[baby sister] don’t let them kill her.” In talking with her she 
acknowledged that she loved the gentleman in question and that 
he had frequently kissed her. She desired this but felt it to be 
wrong and had fought against it. Also that it was a frequent 
thought in her mind. The killing of the child symbolized an 
affair of her brother. He had got a girl into trouble and sub- 
sequently married her, but our patient had suppressed the desire 
that the child would die so that her brother’s guilt might not be 
discovered. 

The result in this case justified the means. Sleep became 
quiet and restful, and dreams much less frequent and disturbing. 
The night terrors stopped, and for six months now at home this 
patient has been practically well. Of course, she will always 
have an hysterical mental soil and may have relapses. She will 
also yield to less severe strain than her more fortunately born 
sisters, but she at least now knows how to protect herself and 
will be less likely to repeat the breakdowns because of the re- 
education she has undergone. 
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Case III is one of obsessional neurosis. The patient is a 
woman 36 years old, born near Boston of American parents. 
Her father is a successful business man, but is fearful about him- 
self and consults his physician on the least provocation. Her 
mother is peculiar and has had one attack of manic depression. 
There are four children: one has tuberculosis, one slight heart 
disease, a third is mildly alcoholic. Intellectually they are all 
above the average. 

The patient’s early history was not unusual except that she 
was a moody child and from an early period had headaches. 
She did well in school and completed high school. She has 
always been considered as odd by her friends, and at home has 
been increasingly difficult to get along with. She has been ret- 
icent and retiring in the presence of strangers, at times rude and 
refusing to speak to them. 

Some three years ago as she was getting worse, she was 
persuaded to take up Christian science, especially on account of 
her headaches. Being of a logical turn of mind she attempted 
to get some sense out of it. The more she read the more be- 
wildered and confused she became. In her own record of the 
case she says: “The night I finished Mrs. Eddy’s book I read 
from ten until two. When I had read it this queer pain began 
at the top of my head. it ran to the back of my head, then it 
seemed as if fire ran into my mouth and around. I heard a voice 
(in imagination, as one would in a dream) say “ Hello, dear.” 
The voice was very sweet. My misdemeanors and sins seemed 
to come before me and I kept thinking how sorry I was and that 
I would do better in the future” She got only worriment and 
annoyance out of Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy and continued to grow 
worse. Her headaches increased as did her temperamental oddi- 
ties. She distinguished two kinds of headaches, one a real pain, 
and the other, a more constant one, being a sense of distress and 
confusion “as from a disturbance of thought.” Finally she be- 


came so much out of accord with the family that it was deemed 
wise to send her away. At this time she had a habit of gather- 
ing up odd things—dishes, doylies, silver, etc., from the house 
and locking them up in her room. She was capricious, whim- 
sical, impulsive, obsessed. She wanted to wear somebody else’s 
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shoes or dress; had periods of depression and weeping or would 
be morose, refusing to converse. Would run out in the hall in 
her night clothes as if she were frightened. She had lost weight 
and was very restless especially at night, when she would move 
the furniture about regardless of the comfort of others. This 
patient seemed to be a case of neurosis and was urged to use her 
superfluous energy in writing down her thoughts each day with- 
out reference to their importance or sense. This she did and I 
will let her tell her own story, but as it is very long it will have 
to be much abridged. 

She says: “ There is no rhyme or reason in all this and I only 
wish it were done and over with. Just now it came to me that 
I should jump out of bed and go tearing all over the house. I 
wish I understood the drift of Dr. Ring’s methods in wanting 
me to write down all my thoughts. I must be pretty badly off 
to be willing to put such things on paper, but then I do so want 
to be better. Anyway the head is better than it was, it does not 
ache so much and when I am writing the ache will go away 
altogether. I am sleeping better too and that is nice! It was so 
dreadful to be awake all through the night and my thoughts kept 
crowding so one on top of the other. I have had a headache all 
the afternoon and I would not write down all my thoughts, be- 
cause all I thought of was my sins and everything wrong that 
I had done in my life. My pride, my wicked pride kept me from 
being willing to put down the things that I had done, and the 
things I should have done that I have not done—My imaginary 
sins bother me so much, but the things I have really done, except 
to think some one might know, have not troubled me,—and this is 
my pride. All of the commandments that I have not broken in 
imagination I have done so in reality—I have been deceitful, 
stingy, mean, a liar and a thief—There is a man, he is married 
now and I have not seen him for four years (this was the time 
of beginning of her breakdown). He used to make love to me, 
kiss me and put his arms about me.—I remember the first time he 
kissed me I was so mad.—He used to take me canoeing on the 
river, I liked it and I liked having a man take me. My family 
never met him and he was a man my father would not have liked 
me to know. When I went with him I always told some lie or 
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other—we went to the theatre and to lunch in Boston.—I wrote 
him many letters and I had many from him.—I burned his letters 
and his picture long ago. I have always been thankful that 
nothing happened that should not happen. I did not really love 
him, he just fascinated me. My nature is passionate and that is 
all he appealed to. Three times I came near slipping up but I 
did not. Once out canoeing, once at the canoe club and once 
at home after the theatre. Also I saw him several times after 
he was married. That was all my fault too. I hated to give 
him up. I did things I should not do. I let him kiss me and 
then I pretended to be so good. I am just a hypocrite.” 

Here then was the psychic trauma—the emotional conflict 
between her fundamental animal nature and the social code by 
which she was bound by virtue of her teachings and environment. 
We all face this conflict but this woman’s innate psychic soil 
happened to be of a neuropathic type which demanded a greater 
degree of internal harmony than usual in order to preserve an 
easy and comfortable adaptation to its environment. The result 
of the conflict she also tells, though she had not joined cause and 
effect in her own mind. 

She says: “It gives me headaches to read (she has amblyo- 
pia) but it just serves me right for reading after I have been 
told not to. I don’t really think it is my eyes because the minute 
I begin to write the headache goes away a little at a time (sug- 
gestion). Just think, before Dr. Barbara left me today I had 
that dreadful feeling of grabbing her by the throat. If I cry 
any more I shall have a real headache. So Dr. Ring says he 
will bring me these writings all back and will talk them all over. 
Isn’t once enough to go through with such things? Well I sup- 
pose he knows, but sometimes it seems like Hell! I wonder 
why we are born to suffer with such minds. It seems as if it 
would take a long time to unravel this tangle. The only thing 
that seems to help my head is to put down all my sins. Now 
how dreadful, I asked a nurse for a knife to sharpen my pencil, 
after she had brought it she stood up close to my bed while I 
used it. All the while I had the pen knife in my hand all I 
thought of was that I would jab it into her anywhere so long as 
I stuck it in good and deep—the same miserable feelings I used 
to have long ago. When I sat down to the table near the carv- 
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ing knife my fingers ached to pick it up and pull it across my 
throat. I have had this thought many times. One day I remem- 
ber standing near a bureau on which was a pair of scissors, the 
thought came quick as lightning—‘“ pick up the scissors and cut 
your throat.” I turned away in horror and lay on the sofa 
trembling. Then, too, in those days and since also when a per- 
son said anything to annoy me I would think only if I had my 
fingers on that person’s throat I would choke the life and breath 
out of her. The horror of it would strike me and I dreaded that 
some time I might do such a thing if I lost my self-control. I 
want to get over these horrors that stay by me day and night. I 
must settle about these dogs—well to begin with, a mouse was in 
the room one night,—(in imagination)—I chased the mouse out 
of the way, then later I heard cats a-wailing outside; then in 
imagination I wished to have the noise cease and the cats stopped 
yelling or I thought they did. Then once more (same night) the 
dogs began to bark. This time I said to myself, How absurd! 
Let the dogs bark! I won’t have any more nonsense. The dogs 
kept on barking. Since then hearing a dog bark or seeing dogs 
near me I imagine they will go at me.” 

Dogs frequently enter into the patient’s train of thought and 
must have been present during some period of psychic trauma, 
though I did not learn just what experience, perhaps one of the 
nights of her theatre escapades or the like. This is what Freud 
meant by his accidental moment. It would be safe to assume 
that during the noise of the mouse and the cat she was sufficiently 
pleased with her train of thought to deliberately exclude these 
intruders and that by the time the dog was heard remorse had 
set in, and so the barking coupled itself in consciousness with 
the revengeful and antagonistic mood then present, thus becom- 
ing the accidental, intellectual symbol of the emotions, the mem- 
ory of the real causal experience being suppressed because not 
acceptable to her better self. 

Again she says: “That night (after reading Science and 
Health) the fierce headaches began which lasted so long. For 
three nights I was in a state of doze. The nurse thought I slept 
but I did not. I imagined all things from going to heaven down 
the other way. I saw my funeral, every one was sitting, around, 
then I (in imagination) went into a casket, and was put into a 
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carriage, heard the door slam (may be there was an entertain- 
ment at some house, for there seemed to be carriages in the 
street) and was driven away, put into the ground, and the worms 
began.—One of the other nights was bad, something kept com- 
ing nearer and nearer, it seemed to be the devil—he came down 
the hall, a long hall to my room. When he arrived at my door 
I thought the handle clicked as if some one would open my door.” 
To Freud the worms and the devil coming to the door would be 
wish fulfillments. 

From mythological times the devil has served as the outer 
excuse and symbol of the bad in us. She wished a man to come 
to her but it was wrong; therefore he was the devil. Of course, 
in her waking state she would not have acknowledged this and 
even in her dreams she transposes it to a form admissible to her 
censor (or better self). When in Goethe’s great drama, Mar- 
guerite finds herself pregnant it is Faust who stands malignly 
by and is blamed. 

To Freud all penetrating articles are symbols of the male 
organ, scissors, knives, worms, etc. The snake of course is the 
traditional symbol that plays its tragic part in the dramatic fall 
from grace in Eden. In our patient’s case scissors, knives, 
worms, etc., were all used at different times both waking and 
sleeping. 

This patient might well have passed for a case of manic de- 
pression, so manic was her behavior at times and she was not ac- 
cessible to conversation or explanation, so that early experiences 
could not be obtained. Could these have been carefully worked 
out I believe that she might have been entirely cured. As it was, 
after about two months of this work she went away implusively 
and could not be persuaded to return for further treatment. 
However, she became rapidly better. After two weeks her sis- 
ter reported that she was better than she had been for years and 
with the exception of a month some two years ago when she be- 
came self-accusatory and depressed, has now remained a pleas- 
ant and acceptable member of the household for four years. 
































TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By Smitu Ey JELvLirre 
(Continued from page 296) 


These conscious attitudes to the members of the family group 
are not, however, invariable criteria of his more fundamental 
unconscious ones, yet they are of great importance in affording 
clues to early infantile repressions. The family is the first 
training camp, as it were, for the child’s activities in gaining his 
social bearings. His later attitude toward men, women and 
things is patterned largely after his infantile models. We can 
here trace the workings of the CEdipus formula in its gradual 
evolution away from phantasy to reality. 

This formula has shown that the boy must have certain atti- 
tudes toward others of the same sex, mostly antagonisms, from 
the primitive wellspring of energy, and attractions toward all 
others of an opposite sex. 

A young woman to whom, in the early days of my psycho- 
analytic work, I had announced the C&dipus principle rather 
crudely, responded with much heat, “But I have always loved 
my mother, and we three sisters are devotedly attached to one 
another. The idea of rivalry among us sisters is impossible.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, “that is true, but you are speaking of 
your conscious attitudes. We will not comprehend the pain 
between your shoulder blades by accepting the conscious attitude 
as the whole story, we must see what is on the other side of the 
picture.” 

It did not take long, by the study of the unconscious processes, 
to find that the pain between the shoulder blades was the symbol 
of a “stab in the back” from her, consciously, most loved sister. 
Behind it lay concealed a very intense rivalry, a rivalry which, 
as will be seen, is a necessary part of the working out of the 
(Edipus idea, and one which, it may be maintained, is a neces- 
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sary aspect of a comprehensive biological scheme for social 
evolution. 

This biological scheme has been stressed particularly by Rank 
in his study on the “ Myth of the Birth of the Hero” and he has 
called it the “family neurotic romance.” It is a universal 
phenomenon, and must be worked out with each patient. They 
must see for themselves how they have evolved their own dream 
of power in opposition to all the other members of the family. 

I am assuming that Rank’s fundamental study will be read by 
one interested in mastering the technique of psychoanalysis, yet 
it belongs in this place in the development of the C&dipus hy- 
pothesis and a short résumé of the chief principles involved is 
desirable. 

Every child is an egoist. It has been seen why this must be 
so in order that he may live at all. It is equally obvious that if 
social adaptation is to take place, he cannot remain one, at least 
not at an infantile level. Every child, in his egocentric fashion, 
constructs for himself therefore his little hero-myth. The will 
for power, in danger, thrusts in a phantasy substitute and thus 
aids the work of repression, as we have already discussed. Inas- 
much as the stages through which any one individual child may 
go are usually much abbreviated, and difficult of interpretation 
by himself, of himself most of all—that is why most of us deny 
we have ever had such fancies—Rank turned to a study of the 
hero myths of the world, and by a comparative study of these 
ancient sagas, was able to reconstruct what goes on in every 
child probably, although, for many, such processes are hidden, 
The evolutionary principle of recapitulation again does service 
in the understanding of these psychical structures. 

The standard formula for these ancient hero-myths is for- 
mulated as follows: “ The hero is the child of most distinguished 
parents ; usually the son of a king (with us some important per- 
sonage, governor, millionaire, or what not). His origin is pre- 
ceded by difficulties, such as continence, or prolonged barrenness, 
or secret union of the parents, due to external prohibitions or 
obstacles. During the pregnancy, or antedating the same, there 
is a prophecy, in form of a dream, or an oracle, cautioning against 
his birth, and usually threatening danger to the father or to his 


1 Monograph Series, No. 18. 
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representative. As a rule he is surrendered to the water, in a 
box. He is then saved by animals, or by lowly people (shep- 
herds), and is suckled by a female animal, or by a humble woman. 
After he has grown up he finds his distinguished parents, in a 
highly versatile manner, takes his revenge upon his father, on 
the one hand, is acknowledged on the other, and finally achieves 
rank and honors.” 

This is the child phantasy of the race, in highly condensed 
form. Even in the mythological stories themselves, this ground 
pattern, as it were, is departed from, and it is therefore conceiv- 
able that one rarely finds it in pure form at the present time, save 
in some psychotics, particularly in the group which, as defined 
by Bleuler and Jung, is termed schizophrenia, or dementia przcox. 
Here the ancient formula is repeated true to type. In minor 
degrees and in the greatest variety of disguises the psycho- 
neurotic follows out parts of the program. As Freud has pointed 
out these individuals remain children or infantile in certain as- 
pects of their strivings; they are close to the unconscious. As 
Rank has put it, “ The fancies of neurotics are, as it were, the 
uniformly exaggerated reproductions of the childish imaginings.” 
But as we have so often remarked, these are closed to the ordi- 
nary modes of investigation and the psychoanalytic method has 
become the best method of reaching them at the present time. 

Rank has sketched the chief outlines of the biological need 
for getting away from the parent. “ Except ye leave father and 
mother, ye shall not enter the kingdom of heaven” I conceive to 
be a much earlier statement of the same situation. In the realm 
of plant life Darwin’s penetrating studies that showed the values 
of cross-fertilization is collateral evidence in a realm of biolog- 
ical activities far below man, and the whole biological scheme of 
things reveals the ceaseless experiments that nature goes through 
with in the hope that advanced types may result. Just what 
particular evolutionary formula will appeal to the analyst or 
analyzed, should one be invoked at all, whether it smacks of Neo- 
darwinism, Neolamarckianism, or follows out the Mendelian 
principle, or De Vries’s Mutation hypothesis, not to mention 
others, is absolutely immaterial in the development of the gen- 
eral idea. If the patient should be an out and out opponent to 
any evolutionary hypothesis at all, then the whole psychoanalytic 
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scheme will have little value to him. In general, I assume that 
the analyst has a working knowledge of the general biological 
hypotheses concerning evolution and heredity. 

In the human family, psychoanalysis emphasizes, as Rank 
has phrased it, “the detachment of the growing individual from 
the authority of the parents is one of the most necessary, but 
also one of the most painful achievements of evolution. It is 
absolutely necessary for this detachment to take place.” Anal- 
ysis shows how the psychoneurotic is endeavoring to accomplish 
the task and also indicates how the healthier individual has really 
accomplished it in various ways. The manner of cure, or the 
rationale of psychoanalysis, how it acts, may be very definitely 
demonstrated in the tracing of the individual’s growing inde- 
pendence from his parental complexes. 

To still further illustrate this absolutely essential separation 
I not infrequently use a simple illustration. Putting the problem 
of the apple tree, I ask, “ What would happen if all the seeds 
should attempt to grow under the parent tree?” It is an easy 
step from this illustration to a discussion of the thousands of 
devices which plants and animals have elaborated to make sure 


of the dispersal of their seeds or offspring. The ingenious cling- 
ing seeds that fasten to one’s clothes or to the fur of animals, the 
various winged seeds that fly like the thistledown, or dandelion, 
those that float, or those that pass through the intestines of ani- 
mals, the devices are legion and the ingenuity marvellous.? 
Parent and child must be separated. 

“Social progress—speaking now of higher forms—is essen- 


tially based upon this opposition of the two generations,” writes 
Rank, who then points out how the failure to get away from the 
parent is paramount to a neurosis. 

“For the young child, the parents are in the first place the 
sole authority, and the source of all faith. To resemble them, 
i. é., the progenitor of the same sex; to grow up like father or 
mother, this is the most intense and portentous wish of the child’s 
early years. Progressive intellectual development naturally 
brings it about that the child gradually becomes acquainted with 


the category to which the parents belong. Other parents become 


2 Consult Koerner von Marilaun, Natural History of Plants; Fabre, 
Souvenirs Entomologiques. 
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known to the child, who compares these with his own, and thereby 
becomes justified in doubting the incomparability and uniqueness 
with which he had invested them. Trifling occurrences in the 
life of the child, which induce a mood of dissatisfaction, lead up 
to a criticism of the parents, and the gathering conviction that 
other parents are preferable in certain ways, is utilized for this 
attitude of the child toward the parents. From the psychology 
of the neuroses, we have learned that very intense emotions of 
sexual rivalry are also involved in this connection. The causa- 
tive factor evidently is the feeling of being neglected. Oppor- 
tunities arise only too frequently when the child is neglected, or 
at least feels himself negected, when he misses the entire love of 
the parents, or at least regrets having to share the same with the 
other children of the family. The feeling that one’s own inclina- 
tions are not entirely reciprocated seeks its relief in the idea— 
often consciously remembered from very early years—of being 
a stepchild, or an adopted child. Many persons who have not 
become neurotics, very frequently remember occasions of this 
kind, when the hostile behavior of parents was interpreted and 
reciprocated by them in this fashion, usually under the influence 
of story books. The influence of sex is already evident, in so 
far as the bey shows a far greater tendency to harbor hostile 
feelings against his father than his mother, with a much stronger 
inclination to emancipate himself from the father than from the 
mother. The imaginative faculty of girls is possibly much less 
active in this respect. These consciously remembered psychic 
emotions of the years of childhood supply the factor which per- 
mits the interpretation of the myth. What is not often con- 
sciously remembered, but can almost invariably be demonstrated 
through psychoanalysis, is the next stage in the development of 
this incipient alienation from the parents, which may be desig- 
nated by the term Family Romance of Neurotics. The essence 
of neurosis, and of all higher mental qualifications, comprises 
a special activity of the imagination which is primarily mani- 
fested in the play of the child, and which from about the period 
preceding puberty takes hold of the theme of the family rela- 
tions. A characteristic example of this special imaginative fac- 
ulty is represented by the familiar day dreams, which are con- 
tinued until long after puberty. Accurate observation of these 
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day dreams shows that they serve for fulfilment of wishes, for 
the righting of life, and that they have two essential objects, 
one erotic, the other of an ambitious nature (usually with the 
erotic factor concealed therein). About the time in question the 
child’s imagination is engaged upon the task of getting rid of the 
parents, who are now despised and are as a rule to be supplanted 
by others of a higher social rank. The child utilizes an accidental 
coincidence of actual happenings (meetings with the lord of the 
manor, or the proprietor of the estate, in the country; with the 
reigning prince, in the city ; in the United States with some great 
statesman, millionaire). Accidental occurrences of this kind 
arouse the child’s envy, and this finds its expression in fancy 
fabrics* which replace the two parents by others of a higher rank. 
The technical elaboration of these two imaginings, which, of 
course, by this time have become conscious, depends upon the 
child’s adroitness, and also upon the material at his disposal. It 
likewise enters into consideration, if these fancies are elaborated 
with more or less claim to plausibility. This stage is reached at 
a time when the child is still lacking all knowledge of the sexual 
conditions of descent. With the added knowledge of the mani- 
fold sexual relations of father and mother ; with the child’s reali- 
zation of the fact that the father is always uncertain, whereas 
the mother is very certain—the family romance undergoes a 
peculiar restriction ; it is satisfied with ennobling the father, while 
the descent from the mother is no longer questioned, but ac- 
cepted as an unalterable fact. The second (or sexual) stage of 
the family romance is moreover supported by another motive, 
which did not exist in the first or asexual stage. Knowledge of 
sexual matters gives rise to the tendency of picturing erotic situa- 
tions and relations, impelled by the pleasurable emotion of plac- 
ing the mother, or the subject of the greatest sexual curiosity, in 
the situation of secret unfaithfulness and clandestine love affairs. 
In this way the primary or asexual fantasies are raised to the 
standard of the improved later understanding. 

“The motive of revenge and retaliation, which was origi- 

8 Compare Freud, Hysterical Fancies, and Their Relation to Bisex- 
uality, with references to the literature on this subject. This contribution 


is contained in the second series of the Collection of Short Articles on 
the Neurosis Doctrine, Vienna and Leipsig, 1909. 
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nally in the front, is again evident. These neurotic children are 
mostly those who were punished by the parents, to break them 
of bad sexual habits, and they take their revenge upon their 
parents by their imaginings. The younger children of a family 
are particularly inclined to deprive their predecessors of their 
advantage by fables of this kind (exactly as in the intrigues of 
history). Frequently they do not hesitate in crediting the 
mother with as many love affairs as there are rivals. An inter- 
esting variation of this family romance restores the legitimacy of 
the plotting hero himself, while the other children are disposed 
of in this way as illegitimate. The family romance may be 
governed besides by a special interest, all sorts of inclinations 
being met by its adaptability and variegated character. The 
little romancer gets rid in this fashion, for example, of the kin- 
ship of a sister, who may have attracted him sexually. 

“Those who turn aside with horror from this corruption of 
the child mind, or perhaps actually contest the possibilty of such 
matters, should note that all these apparently hostile imaginings 
have not such a very bad significance after all, and that the 
original affection of the child for his parents is still preserved 
under their thin disguise. The faithlessness and ingratitude on 
the part of the child are only apparent, for on investigating in 
detail the most common of these romantic fancies, namely the 
substitution of both parents, or of the father alone, by more 
exalted personages—the discovery will be made that these new 
and highborn parents are invested throughout with the qualities 
which are derived from real memories of the true lowly parents, 
so that the child does not actually remove his father but exalts 
him. The entire endeavor to replace the real father by a more 
distinguished one is merely the expression of the child’s longing 
for the vanished happy time, when his father still appeared to be 
the strongest and greatest man, and the mother seemed the dear- 
est and most beautiful woman. 

“ The child turns away from the father, as he now knows him, 
to the father in whom he believed in his earlier years, his imagi- 
nation being in truth only the expression of regret for this happy 
time having passed away. Thus the over-valuation of the earli- 
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est years of childhood again claims its own in these fancies.‘ 
An interesting contribution to this subject is furnished by the 
study of the dreams. Dream-interpretation teaches that even in 
later years, in the dreams of the emperor or the empress, these 
princely persons stand for the father and mother. Thus the 
infantile over-valuation of the parents is still preserved in the 
dream of the normal adult. 

“ As we proceed to fit the preceding features into our scheme, 
we feel justified in analogizing the ego of the child with the hero 
of the myth, in view of the unanimous tendency of family 
romances and hero myths ; keeping in mind that the myth through- 
out reveals an endeavor to get rid of the parents, and that the 
same wish arises in the phantasies of the individual child at the 
time when it is trying to establish its personal independence. 
The ego in the child behaves in this respect like the hero of the 
myth, and as a matter of fact, the hero should always be inter- 
preted merely as a collective ego, which is equipped with all the 
excellences. In a similar manner, the hero in personal poetic 
fiction usually represents the poet himself, or at least one side of 
his character.” 

The beginner who, for the first time, approaches these mechan- 
isms of getting away from the parents, has really only the 
faintest conception how the scheme works in everyday life. I 
must reiterate to him that he constantly keep in mind all of the 
partial libido trends. Each must be followed out in its most 
minute series of transformations, and the patient gradually sees 
for himself, in some special form of conduct, such as love for 
certain forms of play, nutrition customs, likes and dislikes of all 
kinds, just how successful or not his getting away from his infan- 
tile attachments has been. Every infantile attachment means 
locked up energy, which cannot be used for useful work. They 
are the “messengers from the unconscious,” which Bergson 
speaks of, “ which escaping through the half open door, remind 
us of what we are dragging behind us unawares.” 

I wish to illustrate these points by a partial statement of an 
actual history and by means of a diagram: 

4 For the idealizing of the parents by the children, compare Maeder’s 


comments (Jahr. f. Psychoanalyse, p. 152, and Centralblatt f. Psycho- 
analyse, 1, p. 51), on Varendonk’s essay, Les idéals d’enfant, Tome VII, 


1908. 
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This patient was a young man of 28 years of age, of good 
family. His father was a successful business man. He had two 
brothers, older than himself, and two sisters living; one sister 
had died. He began to drink at sixteen, smoked since he was 
ten. His father was a drinking man, at times excessively so, 
also one brother. He went through school and entered college 
but did not persist, as his gradually increased drinking bouts in- 
terrupted the discipline, of which there was little at home. He 
went into business but did not apply himself particularly. He 
was a charming, good looking, “gentleman’s” son with plenty of 
money. 

His drinking bouts were becoming more or less continuous. 
He would be feeling perfectly well, would take a drink, usually 
of whiskey, then another, and from that time nothing short of a 
straight jacket could hold him; he was suave and courteous and 
convincing if he had his own way, but he would be a very rough 
customer if opposed. After twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six or 
sometimes seventy-two hours or more of this he would be a wreck 
and would have to be taken care of. Sometimes the bout would 
last two to three weeks. They were becoming frequent, and his 
last bout, before I saw him, was attended with meningeal symp- 
toms and signs of general toxemia, mild jaundice, etc. 

The picture is familiar to many. I do not intend to detail 
the analysis, I shall only utilize some of the facts revealed to 
show, in part, what the whole thing meant, in terms of the work- 
ing out of the C£dipus hypothesis, the family neurotic romance, 
and the later phase of this same situation, namely narcissism. 

Analysis uncovered a great deal of material, but I wish only 
to direct attention to this patient’s eating habits by way of illus- 
trating the meaning of what this chapter seeks to emphasize, 
namely the failure to develop away from the infantile manner 
of handling the GEdipus fantasy. 

Asking him one day what he ate for breakfast he said, 
“ Sausages, waffles and maple syrup,” and for supper? “I don’t 
remember.” 

And yesterday for breakfast? “ Sausages, waffles and maple 
syrup.” He could not remember what else he had eaten. Every 
morning he ate the same breakfast, and had done so for fifteen 
years or more. He ate no vegetables, except potatoes; he ate 
a variety of meats. 
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Now what has this to do with the GEdipus hypothesis? 

Before we go further with the discussion let me put in a 
diagrammatic form what is the general scheme I am after. I 
shall again utilize the diagram (modified in circular form) that 
has already been used to show the first steps in libido distribu- 
tion following birth. It is not meant to show every detail in 
the evolution of the partial libido trends—it is, as was the pre- 
ceding diagram, only suggestive. 


_“MOTRITIVE LIBIDO EVOLUTION. 


MK.--Aaastmo msest DA LIBIDO 
SPECIAL sEisR XPD ann a 
| | | | PB MARY LIBIDO 
WOSCIE AND JOIN? 118100 SAN / } 








GENITAL LIBIDO 


Diagrammatic suggestion of the evolution of the libido trends. The 
path taken by the patient’s nutritive interests, and hence his sympathetic 
contacts (social evolution, particularly of his sociability) have become 
narrowed to a persistent restricted and narrow diet, the meaning for 
which, in his individual case, meant failure to get away from the parents, 
s. e., in the unconscious sense of the CEdipus formula. The diagram sug- 
gests the line taken by this in the slightly shaded circles. 


5 P. 196, Vol. 2, No. 2, PsycHoaNatytic Review, April, 1915s. 
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All of our present-day activities, which manifest themselves 
in the various life contacts, may for our purpose be represented 
by acircle. At the periphery we may arrange the conscious acts 
of daily life. In this diagram the libido area distributions are 
arbitrarily represented by six sectors, showing the first distribu- 
tions, 1. ¢., the partial libido trends, already discussed (see p. 196). 
I have only partially elaborated one sector, i. ¢., the nutritive 
sector, since I am engaged in placing the dietary habits of the 
patient under discussion somewhere in the scheme. If the dis- 
cussion should have turned on why a patient ended his sentences 
in a little giggle, or another toyed with a button on his coat most 
of the time, the particular evolution might have been shown in 
the respiratory, or the skin sectors, which for the purposes of 
this illustration are here left blank. I am engaged in placing this 
particular patient’s partial libido trends, as far as one particular 
series of acts are concerned, in relation to the Gdipus concept. 

This boy’s first nutritive libido concerned itself with his 
mother’s breast. Milk was his sole food. This is diagram- 
matically shown on the first circle, in which the initial partial 
libido trends are represented. From here on, it may be inferred, 
the evolution of man’s nutritive interests become more and more 
complex, until at the stage of evolved manhood, the nutritive 
libido occupies a large part of man’s interests. In the U. S. 
Census for 1900, it is estimated that one third of the adult popu- 
lation of the U. S., some twenty million at least, make their liv- 
ing in pursuits which contribute directly to the nutritive libido. 
Here we see man’s interests, into which active energy goes, con- 
cerning itself with pots and pans, agricultural instruments, crops, 
etc. I need not complete the picture. It is so obvious. Yet 
when we come to discuss the patient’s nutritive libido we find a 
very striking fact, that of its monotony. It has not evolved. 
He has eaten the same breakfast for the past sixteen years, eats 
no vegetables save potatoes and several meats. He has no in- 
terest in foods outside of this limited dietary. If I should at- 
tempt to place his nutritive libido stage of evolution I would 
place it at an infantile level, say arbitrarily on the second circle, 
which is here represented. From this point on to the present 
it has not undergone any modification, as has been schematically 
shown. I might say all sociability, so far as these nutritive 
interests are concerned is thus restricted. 
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Now, turning to the mother-father relationships, the first 
fact that strikes one is its failure to branch out. It remains 
closer to a monotonous infantile food—milk—and fails to show 
a wider, richer dietary. I am not generalizing about the sig- 
nificance of a limited dietary for all people. Every tub stands 
on its own bottom. Here I am simply taking a particular case 
and seeing what it means for this particular individual. It repre- 
sents, in terms of the G£dipus concept, an infantile attachment 
to the mother. It is a way by which he unconsciously and sym- 
bolically hangs on to the mother. Let me now add that milk is 
also taken instead of coffee, tea or cocoa. Free associations, 
with milk, concerning which we shall speak, brings the patient 
directly to his mother. Interesting also free associations on 
sausages show that he prefers small ones, thin ones, and mother’s 
“ nipple ” turns up in his associations, as well as the word “ penis.” 

Associations to “ waffles,” also, brings us to “ nipples,” “teats,” 
to the “irons in which they are cooked ”’—*“ colored woman’s 
breasts,” “ pigs’ tits,” were some of the free associations. 


9? 66 


I shall not give further details to show unconscious associa- 
tions establishing the relationships between the infantile mother 


phantasy and the dietary customs making up this monotonous 
breakfast. 

We have seen, however, that the CXdipus hypothesis involves 
two contrasting situations, one of unconscious attachment to the 
parent image of the opposite sex, the other connoted by the un- 
conscious antagonism to the father-brother image. There is 
plenty of evidence to show the unconscious desire to get rid of 
his father and brother in his drinking bouts. It is further ex- 
tremely valuable to note that this diet also represents a “ castra- 
tion motive,” meaning symbolically the overcoming of the father. 
Furthermore, the only other feature of his diet, namely his free 
choice of meats, has an intricate motivation. For him, as for 
many children, meats and vegetables fall into the strong and weak 
group respectively. Animism so regards them, and the young 
human passes through this psychological animistic phase. Many 
people, as we know, never get away from their crude animistic 
notions regarding foods, and a study of these makes many 
dietary faddisms comprehensible and fascinating. Meats are to 
make him strong and powerful. They therefore will help him 
in overcoming his father, or his representative, his older brother. 
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I have very rapidly sketched some of the salient points in 
the elucidation of the food habits of this patient and wish to 
stress more particularly their failure to evolve and therefore the 
gap in this individual’s interests which is the center of endeavor 
for 25 per cent. of all of the people he meets. I might say for 
purposes of illustration, that he thus cuts himself out of sym- 
pathetic contact and interest from one quarter of his entire social 
environment by this simple failure of development—by this un- 
conscious utilization of the G£dipus fantasy as seen in his dietary 
customs. He limits thereby a very important factor in the free- 
ing himself from the limited family group to enter the larger 
social groups, namely the factor of sociability as it is termed. 

I need not go on to say that a similar failure to develop along 
a number of other libido channels has contracted his sympathetic 
social contacts, i. e., his sociability, down to a minimum. This is 
a part of the motivation for his drinking. It aids him to get 
away from the consciousness of his inferiority. But I only 
started out to give a concrete example of how the Cédipus 
hypothesis is applicable to a specific bit of conduct. 

I shall only add that every bit of conduct, every taste, or 
inclination, like or dislike, is capable of a similar analysis, and 
the analytic technique aids the patient to see how his everyday 
acts have come to have the value and significance that they have. 

When the subject of the utilization of the dream is taken 
up we shall see that the evidence is overwhelming with reference 
to the constant activity of the C£dipus fantasy. 

We then return to the point from which we started, that the 
(Edipus hypothesis is utilized as a sort of measuring rod to de- 
termine the grade of evolution of psychological activities, looking 
forward to ultimate social values. The analysis of one’s acts 
shows, schematically speaking, how far on the circles of evolu- 
tion the particular act may be placed, whether it remains an in- 
fantile fantasy way of obtaining satisfaction from the mother- 
father attachment or rejection (according to sex) or a grown up 
sublimation way which is socially, and hence also individually 
valuable. Identically the same energy is utilized, but “by their 
fruits shall ye know them.” 


(To be continued) 
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In the rise and growth of psychoanalysis various philosophic 
attitudes have been exemplified. Psychoanalysis took its origin 
in therapy. The original attitude was particular, pluralistic, 
idealistic, and courageous. But failure soon made itself mani- 
fest, and since then much philosophizing has been going on. 
This is natural, for philosophy has its roots in failure. 

What I mean by failure, is this. At first it was thought 
hysteria was due to childhood sexual traumas, repressed. Re- 
lease the repressions, allow sublimation to take place, and the 
patient was cured. But things turned out not to be so simple. 
Patients came along in whom childhood sexual traumas could 
not be found. So it was said it was not so much a question of 
what the sexual experiences of childhood had been as it was the 
attitude the patient took towards such experiences. But the 
analysis of attitude led to the conception of character, and thus 
the whole problem of personality, and the relation of the indi- 
vidual to society and the world became the central problem of 
psychoanalysis. Patients now were not cured and sometimes 
not even helped much. Doctrines now abound and “ winds of 
doctrine” begin to blow till veritably there seems to be a regular 
tempest. 

Now I have entered the lists to battle for a philosophic doc- 
trine that I think emphasizes the right point of view. In Dr. 
Putnam’s phrase, I wish to champion, in a small way, the con- 
ception of “disinterested love.” And the general philosophic 
doctrine that best encourages and gives comfort to such a notion, 
may be variously named pluralism, ethical idealism, radical em- 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Asso- 
ciation, May 5, 1915, New York City. 
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piricism, or panpsychism. Let me hasten to acknowledge that 
these doctrines are not original with me. They express, in a 
way, the philosophic views of Wm. James. In justice to James, 
however, it is only right to say that the interpretation of the 
mode of expression is my own. 

The essence of the pluralistic hypothesis, as I apprehend it, 
is this: The differences, the manyness aspect of things and per- 
sons as well as their unity is an ultimate and final character. 
This implies that in persons there is an irreducible uniqueness, 
a particular individuality, which should be respected. This, it 
seems to me, is very similar to Dr. Putnam’s doctrine of disin- 
terested love, as the proper aim of sublimation. Disinterested 
love implies not only a willingness for the other fellow to have 
his own peculiar and proper point of view, but implies also a 
positive pleasure in that difference, perhaps one might say a real 
desire and demand for difference. 

Perhaps a possible objection to the doctrine of disinterested 
love may be met if it is understood that this doctrine does not 
imply, as might be supposed, that the lover gives up his own 
point of view. To be a slave to love is a condition not to be 
tolerated. What it really implies is a granting to the other, ab- 
solute freedom to follow his own light, at his own risk. In 
truth it is a real philosophic democracy. Everybody has a vote, 
and no one is deprived of his vote because the other has one. 

On the other hand no one is entitled to more than one vote. 
Pluralism is the opponent of aristocracy. Mental as well as 
personal slavery is discouraged. And for pluralism is required, 
what Freud said was required for mental health, courage. This, 
however, does not deny the necessity for- subordination, and 
proper codrdination. Life must be to a certain extent ordered. 

It is my conviction that all philosophy is the literary projec- 
tion of the deepest desires of philosophers. Therefore if the 
philosopher is at the narcissistic stage of personal development 
his philosophy will express it. James liked philosophers different 
from himself, and his only quarrel with philosophies was when 
they pretended to be the last and ultimate word, and left no 
niches in which other and peculiar points of view were welcome. 
James welcomed all points of view because he thought they had 
vistas and could see aspects of reality to which he was blind. 
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As Santayana says: “ William James kept his heart and mind 
wide open to all that might seem, to polite minds, odd, personal, or 
visionary in religion and philosophy. He gave a sincerely re- 
spectful hearing to sentimentalists, mystics, spiritualists, wizards, 
cranks, quacks, and impostors—for it is hard to draw the line.” 
This is pluralism, for it means that no one philosopher can see 
it all, or knows what is best for all. Most philosophers verbally 
disclaim omniscience, but then proceed to act and write as if 
they had it. To the psychoanalyst the greatest gift is not the 
gift of tongues but the gift of listening. 

The doctrine of panpsychism gets great comfort and support 
from the Freudian doctrine of the unconscious. Thoughts may 
be unconscious and yet exist. They have more than mere being 
too; they are dynamic. If unconscious thoughts exist, who then 
shall limit their extent, and thus it is panpsychism becomes ex- 
tremely plausible. : 

On the other hand, the doctrine of the unconscious presup- 
poses an extent to ideational processes hitherto unallowed by 
science. And the law of these processes, the law of pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness, is accurately comparable to the law of 
physics, 4. ¢., the law of attraction and repulsion. Thus the 
domain of physics and the domain of psychology are in part 
identical and it really makes no sort of difference, other than 
verbal, whether one calls the elements atoms or ideas, and the 
laws those of attraction and repulsion, or pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness. Indeed pleasantness and unpleasantness may be 
only the inner state of being of what to outer view is perceived 
as attraction and repulsion. In ordinary language, of course, the 
terms are interchangeable. It is interesting to note that certain 
psychologists are working this field, I mean the behaviorists. 
And it is still more interesting to note that these very psychol- 
ogists are working especially with that part of the animal king- 
dom in which conscious processes are at a minimum and uncon- 
scious processes at a maximum. 

Now there are conflicts between the unconscious cravings 
and conscious desires or purposes. The reason is this: Cravings 
are blind. They follow their impulsions to satisfaction or de- 
struction. Purposes are not blind. They will hold themselves 
in control, to escape possible destruction, and to gain success 
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through adjustment and modification. The essential difference 
between cravings and purposes is this: Cravings must be con- 
trolled from without, purposes are self-controlled. A philosoph- 
ical study of living beings shows that they may be graded accord- 
ing to the amount of purpose they manifest. The animals at 
the lowest end of the scale are little more than visible embodi- 
ments of definite cravings. As one comes up the scale he per- 
ceives more and more purpose until in the statesman, philosopher, 
scientist, artist, saint, he sees the highest present possible em- 
bodiment of purpose. 

All this may seem rather far afield from psychoanalysis. It 
is not so far as it seems. The highest, as well as the lowest, 
human relationship, is sexual. Common language notes this by 
calling one lust and the other love. The analogy was noted 
long before Freud’s time. Socrates, you remember, called him- 
self a midwife. Philosophy, therefore, being one of the subli- 
mation-forms of desire is plural and many. Strictly speaking 
it is the form the particular philosopher’s desires take, in lieu of 
actual achievement. Hence it must not be dogmatic. It must 
be firm but not immovable. 

This, I maintain too, is the essence of English empiricism. 
Each man’s vision is worth something. No one man’s vision is 
worth everything. This means, of course, philosophically, that 
no single philosophical dogma is divine, or is to be worshipped. 
Philosophy is an abstraction and every abstraction looses some- 
thing of reality by very virtue of abstraction. A man is at lib- 
erty to think what he pleases, he is at liberty to say what he 
pleases, but when he acts he must act in such fashion as to take 
due account of all views and established morals. Hence, for 
empiricism, finally, stands a measure, the good. Is the philos- 
ophy good, or bad? is the final question. 

This leads us, then, to a consideration of the standards of 
good and bad. Here enters ethics. But with that I shall not 
venture far to go. Psychoanalysts have said that with such ques- 
tions they had no business. I submit, however, that they are 
of fundamental importance. Even when consciously denied such 
standards are unconsciously used. For instance, it has been 
said that a patient may be cured but thereby become viler. Just 
to say that shows the use of some ethical standard. How say a 
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man is vile, except by virtue of his standing somewhere along 
the scale of goodness? It has also been said that a cure con- 
sisted not in entire disappearance, or relief of symptoms, but in 
a return to social serviceableness. This is not villainy. It is an 
unconscious juggling with the meaning of cure. In other words 
philosophy will not be denied—for, deny philosophy and that 
is a philosophy of denial. Hence, as Stevenson said of marriage, 
nothing remains for the psychoanalyst but to be good. I would 
add, also, following Stevenson, at least as far as he is able. 

But, I can imagine somebody as saying at last, the category 
of goodness does not apply to philosophy at all. The question 
is, is it true? This now leads to my final consideration. What 
is the nature of truth? 

Here, again, I must confess I am a follower of James. Truth, 
I believe, is a functional affair, not a static structure. I believe 
in the pragmatic theory of truth. This is consistent, you see, 
with the notion that philosophy is the expression of the soul’s 
desire. 

Ah Love! could you and I with him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 


Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire! 


Khayyam expressed this thought thousands of years ago. Since 


”? 


we cannot “grasp this sorry scheme of things entire,” and since 
we can not “shatter it to bits,” we often do the next best thing 
and produce a philosophy that expresses our craving. Now ask 
what is the truth of any particular philosophy and you see it is 
the symbolical expression of the particular philosopher’s desire. 
This cannot be wholly static, but grows, and changes, and goes 
through a series of adaptations. But the champion of the static 
notion of truth may return to the charge and reply, that is true 
subjectively, but objectively truth is final and established. Truth 
is absolute. Again, that is but the expression of his desire for 
it. He wishes truth were absolute. And so he says it is. But 
any broad observer of the sorry scheme of things sees that truth 
is even objectively an adjustment and a compromise. The doc- 
trine that truth is absolute, and that it is held by any one man 
or nation has led to the most terrible war the world has ever 
witnessed. 
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Just one final word. Truth means the agreement of our 
ideas with reality. What then is reality? This, however, is 
too big a question to be gone into here. I wish to make only 
one point. Reality is not something that can properly be con- 
trasted with unreality. Reality is a question of degree. In one 
sense reality is a matter of immediate experience. Reality is a 
question of objectivity, permanence, richness of relations, and, 
finally, desirability. 

From this point of view, what is ultimately real is what is 
ultimately desired. Philosophy is the attempt to answer the 
question, What is ultimately desirable? Now we come in sight 
of one of the fundamental reasons for pluralism. It is desired. 
Besides the common desires of mankind, each and every one of 
us has stored away in the secret recesses of his heart private, per- 
sonal, and unique desires which no reason can deny except con- 
flict with other’s desires. Now too we get a glimpse of the 
nature of goodness. Goodness is the harmonization of desires. 
Hence the basis of pluralism, ethical idealism, etc., may be re- 
garded as also the foundation of the psychoanalytic theory of 
therapy. And as if to make assurance doubly sure that plu- 
ralism shall obtain nature has decreed that the distinctions of 
sex, of life and death, and of right and wrong, shall not be ob- 
literated. 
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Further, this viewpoint, like the parallelization with the 
dream, has been in no way appreciated exclusively by psycho- 
analysis. The view that myths in addition to their manifest 
meaning—which is not always comprehensible without further 
study—must have another secret meaning, that only thus are they 
to be explained, is of great antiquity ; perhaps as old as the myths 
themselves, which, even when they appeared, just like dreams, 
may have aroused a strange incomprehension, so that it was con- 
cluded to attribute objective reality to the tale in order to believe 
it. It is now, according to various psychoanalytic results, very 
probable even if not unconditionally demonstrable, that the 
process, which in an early stage of rich development, is called 
myth formation and which later separates into cultistic, religious, 
artistic, philosophic endeavors, took its beginning at a period 
when man no longer dared confess openly his naive faith in the 
psychic reality of his wishes and appetites, thus, at a time which 
we recognize in the development of the individual as the beginning 
of the repression. 

With this insight, a second important principle of psycho- 
analytic investigation of myths is given. If the myth is, as we 
know from the dream and other mental performances, a product 
of powerful mental tendencies clamoring for expression and at 
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the same time also of the counter impulses which keep these from 
complete achievement, then the activity of these tendencies must 
find expression in its content and a psychological interpretation 
will have to find its task in the elucidation of these distortions. 
Of course, in doing this, the aim and object of the investigation 
must always be kept in mind: by the exhibition of the unconscious 
instinctive forces which participated in the myth formation to 
establish the secret psychological meaning of the myth; in doing 
this neither the oldest form of the mythical tale nor the original 
conscious significance of the same is in any way reconstructed, 
the restoration of this being the special task of mythology. 
Although it is not to be denied that in many cases the more 
original tradition stands closer to the unconscious meaning, since, 
with the progress of the repression, farther reaching distortions 
are always joined, still the principle of the gradual return of the 
original repressed material should not be forgotten ; this principle 
permits us to discover, often in even highly complicated and 
late formations, as for example in legends, less disguised bits of 
the unconscious meaning. That far also, psychoanalysis will 
not be able to escape the comparative investigation of myths and 
legends ; of course not to the extent of making the ultimate aim, 
the constructing of the original formation of the myth, rather 
with a view of inferring the unconscious meaning which prob- 
ably will not have been fully apparent even. in the earliest form. 
For the need for the construction and repetition of myths can 
have originated only with the renunciation of certain real sources 
of pleasure and the necessity for a compensatory substitute for 
this renunciation in gratification by phantasy. This real re- 
nunciation seems to be the phylogenetic counterpart of our 
psychic repression and compels the wish-phantasy to resemble 
distortions like those of the repression, even if not such refined 
ones. Naturally, there exists also in the psychological reduction 
of the distorted mythical tradition to its unconscious instinctive 
forces, the first mentioned fundamental principle of law, for there 
is demanded here, the same recognition of the inferred interpreta- 
tion as a psychic reality as that which, in the forms closely related 
to the CEdipus saga, had to sanction merely the manifest content 
as the real meaning. Thus, psychoanalysis reconstructs the wish- 
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fulfillment which was formerly consciously tolerated, then for- 
bidden and allowed in consciousness only again distorted in the 
form of the myth, the giving up of which pleasure affords the 
impulse to myth formation. From this viewpoint, it is clear that 
in the ultimate end there is nothing else to prosecute except 
psychology, analysis of phantasy life which manifests itself just 
as well in other forms. But the relation of mental content and 
processes to the phenomena of nature which is peculiar to the 
myth, perhaps characteristic of it, belongs in part to the pre- 
mythical period of “animistic view of the world,” the considera- 
tion of which phenomena leads us back again to a psychological 
starting point for myth formation and myth investigation. If the 
mythology of the present-day may consider its task the tracing 
back of the mythical tales handed down in purely human dress 
(and the “myth” is nothing else than a “narrative”) to the 


‘ 


representation of processes of nature, as for instance it has “ in- 
terpreted ” the splendid sensual Song of Solomon as conversation 
between Christ and the Church, the task of the psychologists will 
remain just the reverse: to derive and comprehend from their 
psychological sources the phantasy products clothed in human 


dress even where they seem to transfer directly to other processes. 
This comes about by means of the knowledge of the processes 
of repression and substitute formation and the mental mech- 
anisms thereby involved as they have become known to us from 
the psychoanalytic study of human phantasy life. 

If one decides, in the manner indicated, to consider these 
dynamic factors as essential for the formation of myths, then 
one understands not only the early appearing need for an in- 
terpretation of the distorted and incomprehensible mythical 
product, but also the way by which one must seek this. If the 
myth is constituted as compensation for disowned psychic reali- 
ties and the justifiable projection of these upon superhuman gods 
and heroes to whom may still be permitted that which has become 
shocking to man, then the need of interpretation which rather 
belongs to the myth, will necessarily seek to substantiate and 
strengthen this defence. Thus, the interpretation will not apply 
itself to the underlying mental realities, but, on the contrary, to 
the phenomena of the external world which admit of a relation to 
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the phantasy product which is only partially understood and re- 
fused by consciousness. That especially wonderful heroes and 
extraordinary men are suited to take upon themselves, in a cer- 
tain measure collectively, the impulses succumbing to the general 
repression and to carry them through as superhuman and heroic 
deeds, is indeed plain and will be sufficiently proven by the 
bearers of the mythical tales as well as by the deeds ascribed to 
them. Less evident seems the relation of humanly conceived 
myths and legends to the processes of nature and the heavenly 
bodies as the nature-mythological method of interpretation pre- 
sents them. Still, for the present, one needs only to retain as 
psychological justification for this conception that the phantasy- 
gifted man of ancient times also attributed to the inanimate phe- 
nomena of nature, amid which he stood with wondering incom- 
prehension, according as they were suitable, certain of his own 
affects and thus wove them into his own mental life. The 
process of nature, in itself, of course did not furnish him with 
a motive but only provided him with material for the phantasy 
formation, just as the dreamer often cleverly weaves into his 
dream picture external irritations. One may perhaps estimate 
the importance of the phenomena of nature for myth formation 
as psychoanalysis does the actual material from daily life for the 
dream picture resulting from unconscious motives. It is prob- 
able, that for the myth-creating man, the projection of the denied 
gratification upon deified heroes and humanized gods did not 
suffice but that he further, in anthropomorphical manner, drew 
into the myth formation the natural processes as representing the 
will of the gods. The circumstance that the finished myth 
permits this share to be recognized up to a certain degree of 
varying clearness seems to speak for the fact that even at the 
time when the myths were forming, the humanized conception of 
the processes of nature was co-determining. Apparently in the 
manner that the phenomena had already at an earlier period been 
personified in the service of self-preservation (fear) and by way 
of self-representation (projection of the ego upon the external 
world), at the time when man sought after external objects of 
representation for his repressed impulses, these were utilized as 
material for myth formation, while the instinctive force for both 
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processes arose from the unconscious affect life. With this view 
corresponds the fact that the nature-mythological interpretation 
which is not to be disputed in its justification—namely, for the 
fixed mythical calendar dates—is always able to show in a purely 
descriptive way what processes of nature may correspond to 
definite mythical motives, but not to lead to the dynamic under- 
standing of the mental processes which guide to the anthropo- 
morphic apperception of external processes in general and further 
to the organization of these in the form of human narratives. 
When, in opposition to this view, the extreme representatives of 
the nature interpretation method hold firmly in unchangeable 
persistency to the belief that with the pointing out of atmospheric, 
lunar, astral and similar elements in the myth, which now and 
then can be read out of it only by means of artificial and alle- 
gorical juggling, the interpretation has been fully given, then 
there awakens beyond these statements a new interest for the 
psychologist. He gains the impression that the investigators 
who devote themselves to an exclusively nature-mythological 
method of interpretation—no matter in what sense—in their 
attempts to establish the meaning of the mythical tales, may find 
themselves in a position similar to that of the primitive creators 
of the myths in that they strive to disguise certain shocking 
motives by relation to nature, by projection of the offensiveness 
of these upon the external world and thus to deny the mental 
reality underlying the myth formation by the construction of an 
objective reality. This defence tendency has probably been one 
of the chief motives for the mythical projection of shocking 
thoughts upon cosmic processes and its possibility for reaction 
formation in the service of explanation of myths is naively con- 
sidered by the founders of the nature-mythological method of 
interpretation as an especial advantage of their method. Thus, 
Max Miller’* avows that “by this method, not merely do mean- 
ingless saga attain a real significance and beauty but that one 
may thereby eliminate some of the most revolting traits of 
classical mythology and ascertain their true meaning.” Against 
this naive confession, one is glad to recall the sharp words of 


13 Essays (Vol. II, German Trans., Leipsic, 1869, p. 143). Similarly, 
Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Nations, Vol. I. 
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Arnobius, who, as an adherent of early Christianity, had a 
personal interest in making out the heathen gods as coarse as 
possible and who therefore rejected the allegorical myth interpre- 
tations of his contemporaries (about 300 A. D.) with the fol- 
lowing words: “ How far are you sure that you perceive and 
represent the same sense in the explanation and interpretation 
which those historians themselves had in their hidden thoughts, 
which they have, however, represented not with the true expres- 
sions but in other words? There can be a second more sharp- 
sighted and more probable interpretation devised. . . . Since 
that is so, how can you derive something certain from ambiguous 
things and give a definite explanation to the word which you find 
conveyed by countless kinds of interpretation? For how will 
you know what part of the tale is composed in customary repre- 
sentation, what, on the contrary, is disguised by ambiguous and 
strange expressions, where the thing itself contains no mark 
which yields the distinction? Either everything must be con- 
sidered in allegorical fashion and so explained by us or nothing. 
. . . Formerly, it was customary to give allegorical speeches the 
modest meaning, to disguise dirty and ugly sounding things with 
the dress of proper nomenclature ; now should things be dressed 
in obscene and nasty fashion!” These words written many 
centuries ago apply unchanged to certain excesses of modern 
nature-mythologists who, as for example, Siecke, explain the 
mythical motive of castration as representation of the waning of 
the moon, that of incest as a definite constellation of the moon 
to the sun. The psychoanalyst who knows the overdetermina- 
tion of all mental phenomena, is, a priori, clear concerning the 
share which a series of conscious factors of the mental life must 
necessarily have had in the myth formation and throughout does 
not deny the significance of the naive conception of nature for 
the formation of myths. How little the consideration of the 
unconscious instinctive forces excludes a consideration of the 
nature elements is best shown by the fact that the modern 
mythologists who devote themselves to comparative investigation 
agree in the essential points of the conception of myths with the 
results of the psychoanalytic investigation. Thus, Goldziher* 


14Der Mythos bei den Hebriern (The Myth Among the Hebrews), 
Leipsic, 1876, p. 107. 
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declares, although in the confused naiveté of the nature mythol- 
ogy, that “the murder of parents and killing of children, fratri- 
cide and strife between brothers and sisters, sexual love and 
union between children and parents, between brothers and 
sisters, furnish the chief motives of the myth”; and Stucken, 
Jeremias and others call direct incest and castration the “ motive 
of antiquity” that occurs everywhere in mythology. While, 
however, psychoanalysis is able to recognize as mental reality 
these impulses, the significance of which it has learned to ap- 
praise from the actual life of the infant and the unconscious 
mental life of the adult, the nature interpretation still clings to 
its denial of these impulses by projecting them upon heaven. 
On the other hand, clearsighted investigators have emphasized 
the secondary role of the nature interpretation*® and a psycho- 
logically oriented mythologist like Wundt** denies the standpoint 
firmly held by many mythologists, of a heavenly origin for myths 
as a psychologically impossible idea, while he conceives the hero 
to be the projection of human wishes and hopes. 

It is the problem of psychoanalytic myth investigation to dis- 
close the unconscious meaning of the phantasies underlying the 
myths which have become unrecognizable by relation to processes 
of nature and other distortions. This comes about by means of 
our insight into the content and mechanisms of the unconscious 
mental life which we study most clearly in the dream, but can 
also show in other expressions (as religion, art, wit, etc.). We 
therewith expressly oppose the misunderstanding which ascribes 
to us the conception of the old “dream theory” which derives 
certain mythical motives directly from the dream experience. 
Rather, we have recognized dream and myth as parallel produc- 
tions of the same mental forces which produce also other crea- 

15In this same direction, says Stucken (Mose, p. 432): “The myth 
derived from experience was transferred to processes of nature and nat- 
uristically interpreted, not the reverse.” “The nature interpretation itself 
is a myth” (page 633, footnote). Similarly, says Meyer (Gesch. d. Altert., 
Vol. V, p. 48): “In numerous cases is the nature symbolism sought in the 
myths only apparently at hand or introduced into them secondarily, as 
very often, in the Vedic and Egyptian myths, it is a primitive attempt at 
interpretation, the same as the myth interpretations appearing among the 
Greeks since the fifth century.” 

16 Volkerpsychologie, Vol. II, Part 3, p. 282. 
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tions of phantasy. At the same time, it should be emphasized 
that dream and myth are in no way identical for us. Precisely 
the circumstance that the dream is not intended, a priori, for 
comprehension, while the myth speaks for generality, excludes 
an identification of that kind. The condition of comprehensi- 
bility makes it easy to understand the difference between the 
poetic structure of a legend and the seeming absurdity of a 
dream picture by taking into consideration the especially inten- 
sive share of those mental forces to which Freud ascribes the 
“secondary elaboration” of the dream content by the conscious 
mental forces. Therewith, the myths, without withdrawing 
entirely from the inner structure of the dream, approach better- 
known mental structures which assume, as it were—as the name 
indicates—a middle position between the dream and those con- 
scious forces: namely, the day-dream. The ambitious and erotic 
phantasies of boyhood and puberty return in the myth structure 
as content of a series of similar tales which are many times inde- 
pendent of one another. Thus for example, the myth of the 
exposure of the newborn hero in a little basket in water, his 
rescue and nursing by poor people and his ultimate victory over 
his persecutor (usually the father) is familiar to us as an 
ambitious phantasy of boyhood lined by erotic wishes which 
recurs in the “family romance” of the neurotic and discloses 
itself in many relations with the pathological ideas of persecution 
and grandeur of certain insane persons. When we are able to 
interpret the exposure in basket and water, on a basis of our 
knowledge of symbolism, as representation of birth, then we 
have in hand the understanding of the saga and at the same 
time the key to the discovery of its secret instinctive force and 
tendency. Thereby is disclosed the fact that symbolization 
serves, in general, to carry out in disguised representation the 
wish-impulses existing under the pressure of the repression ; this 
symbolization can no longer be shocking to consciousness and 
yet affords the affects pressing from the unconscious for ex- 
pression an almost equal substitute gratification. This is the 
most general formulation under which the mechanisms of un- 
conscious phantasy formation and thus, also, those of myth crea- 
tion, can be arranged. They serve, generally speaking, for the 
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retention and distorted attainment of the mental pleasure that is 
destined for renunciation ; on the other hand, for recognition of 
the material clothed in the wish, that is, really the denial of the 
unpleasant and painful experience which is demanded of man by 
reality. The result of both these strivings, which represent the 
fundamental tendencies of the mind, may be comprised under 
the viewpoint of wishfulfillment which utilizes these mechanisms 
as compensation for denied gratification or for the avoidance of 
compulsory renunciation in ever new and more refined dis- 
guises which we will shortly present in detail. 

The mechanism of splitting of the personality into several 
figures representing its characteristics, also recognized in the 
dream life, recurs again in the form of the hero myth where 
the rebellious son gratifies his hostile impulses which belong 
against the father, on a tyrant who represents the hated side of 
the father-image (Vaterimago) while consideration is given to 
the cultural demands of piety by superlative acknowledgment of a 
beloved, revered, indeed even defended or avenged father-image. 
To this splitting of the mythical figures, there correspond openly 
in the hero himself, from whose standpoint the myth seems to be 
formed, similar “ambivalent” attitudes toward the persons in 
question, so that in the latest psychological solution, this mech- 
anism is reduced to what we might call a paranoid explanation of 
the matter contained in the mind and its projection upon the 
mythical figures. A whole series of complicated myths which 
are provided with a great array of persons may be traced back 
to the three-cornered family of parents and child and in ultimate 
analysis, may be recognized as a representation disguised in 
justifying manner of the egocentric attitude of the child. 

From the splitting, which is a means of representation 
founded on the very nature of the myth-forming phantasy activi- 
ties, should be distinguished the similar mechanism of duplication 
of whole mythical figures (not merely isolated impulses split off 
from these), which is already recognized by certain modern 
mythologists (Winckler, Stucken, Hiising and others) and may 
be traced through the whole history of myths and legends. 
Further, the psychoanalytic penetration into the saga structure 
here affords us insight into the purpose of this mechanism as a 
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means of wishfulfillment and gratification of instinct, which can 
never take place in reality on the original wish object, but only 
after corresponding compensations in the sense of a continued 
series. Just as many dreams seek to fulfill as adequately as 
possible always the same wish-motive in a series of successive 
situations in different disguise and distortion, so the myth also 
repeats one and the same mental constellation until it is exhausted 
to a certain extent in all its wish tendencies. The case of 
duplication exists, for example, in a series of traditions which 
wish to portray the tabooed incest with mother, daughter or sister 
by duplication of the male or female partner. Examples of 
duplication of the male partner are afforded by the numerous 
legends and saga in which a king in full consciousness of his 
sin, wishes to marry his own daughter, who escapes from him, 
however, by flight and, after manifold adventures, marries a 
king in whom one easily recognizes again a double of the orig- 
inally rejected father. A classical example of duplication of the 
female partner for the purpose of accomplishing incest is pre- 
sented in the Lohengrin saga, in the first part of which the son 
saves the beloved mother from the violence of the cruel father, 
the succeeding marriage with the rescued one is accomplished 
only in the second part after the whole saving episode has been 
played again with a strange lady, a double of the mother. 

These and many similar examples show that the duplication, 
often the multiplication, of individual mythical figures proceeds 
as a rule along with the duplication and multiplication of whole 
saga episodes which one has to bring to the covering, one might 
say to the condensation, which originally happened to them in 
the unconscious phantasy life. Thus with the splitting, duplica- 
tion, symbolic disguising and projection of these mental elements, 
the shocking, somewhat incestuous content of the tale is obliter- 
ated in the direction of the repressing tendency, at the same time, 
however, the original tendency toward gratification is retained 
in the disguised form. 

With these processes which become ever more complicated in 
the course of the progress of the repression, there appears also 
a gradual! displacement of the affective accent from the originally 
important upon the unimportant, even to full inversion of affect 
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or content of ideas as we know it from the dream structure. 
This is a necessary result of the incomprehensibility of the myths 
connected with the progress of the repression, upon which must 
always be put some kind of a conscious interpretation even if an 
incorrect one. 

The mental distortion of motives and mechanisms mentioned 
affords the mythologist as well as the investigator who is ac- 
customed to fortifying himself with mythological material, help- 
ful hints that in the estimation of this material, more foresight is 
demanded than the comparative myth investigation already 
rightly exacts and that still other factors, more influential and 
more difficult to understand than the historical foundations and 
the external fates of the mythical traditions, demand considera- 
tion. As the scientific investigator of to-day no longer utilizes 
any mythical product without bearing in mind the viewpoints of 
comparative investigation, so a demand for scientific certainty will 
insist that no myth be employed for indisputable demonstration 
which cannot also be considered as interpreted psychologically. 

The myths, however, are not to be understood psychologically 
only by solution of the disguising symbolism and the representa- 
tion of opposites, by the elimination of the splitting and duplica- 
tion, by the tracing back of the arrangement and projection to the 
egocentric attitude of the unconscious which is shocking to con- 
sciousness. There is yet another factor to consider—aside from 
the mentioned dissection of myths lengthwise and crosswise— 
there is also a stratification in the dimension of depth which is 
peculiar to the myth in still higher degree than for example to the 
dream. Indeed, the myth is no individual product like the dream 
nor yet, as you might say, a fixed one like the work of art. 
Rather, the myth structure is constantly fluid, never completed, 
and is adapted by successive generations to their religious, cul- 
tural and ethical standards, that is, psychologically expressed, to 
the current stage of repression. This stratification according to 
generations may still be recognized to a large extent in certain 
formal peculiarities of the myth formation, wherein especially 
shocking outrages, which were originally ascribed only to the 
perpetrator of the mythical events, are gradually shared, in vari- 
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ously weaker form within the tale itself, with his ancestors and 
descendants or are represented in separate versions of the myth. 
As originators, propagators and decorators of the so-called 
folk productions, we must think of solitary talented individuals 
on whom the progress of repression manifested itself most plainly 
and probably also earlier. Hence, the narrative, in course of its 
formation, apparently goes through a series of similarly con- 
stituted individual minds, among which, each worked, often for 
a generation, in the same direction in the assertion of the general 
human motive and the rubbing off of many a disturbing acces- 
sory. In this way, it becomes possible in long periods of time 
and under changed conditions of culture, that late versions and 
those adapted in their whole plan to the degree of culture, ap- 
proach in individual points the unconscious meaning of the tale. 
How, on the other hand, the original religious myths established 
with real credibility, gradually lost their claim to earnest esteem 
in enlightened ages and finally lost it entirely, is shown plainly 
enough by the history of the Greek, Vedic and Eddaic tradi- 
tions. With the real depreciation of the myth, there must, how- 
ever, proceed also, since its mental reality in higher stages of 
culture can be still less acknowledged, a psychological deprecia- 
tion: it is pushed out of the field of socially valuable function 
into the domain of fable, and since, as already pointed out, the 
share of the unconscious phantasy life gradually breaks through 
again more plainly, so the myth which can be excluded from the 
world just as little as the myth forming agencies can be from 
the mental life, can reappear at a certain stage of culture as 
legend, and be relegated by the highly developed people of civili- 
zation with condescending superiority to the nursery where 
indeed, in a deep sense, as a regression product, it belongs and 
where alone it can be really understood. It is like the case of 
primitive weapons, for example, bows and arrows, which were 
replaced with other corresponding ones by civilized people, living 
on in the nursery as playthings. Just as little as these weapons 
were created for children, so with the legend, as the scientific 
investigation long ago made certain; bows and arrows are kept 
by a number of peoples even to the present day ; the legend may 
rather represent a sunken form of myth as the comparative in- 
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vestigation indicates. Psychologically considered, it is the last 
form in which the mythical product is admissible to the conscious- 
ness of adult cultured people. To the child with a gift for 
phantasy and filled with primitive affects, the legend, however, 
appears as objective reality because he stands in close relation to 
the time in which he must believe in the mental reality of his 
own similar impulses. The adults, on the other hand, already 
know that it is “only a legend,” that is, a phantasy product. As 
the legend thus leads us back to a psychological starting point 
for myth investigation, so at the same time, it discloses to us the 
human starting point of myth formation, because it reduces the 
gods and heroes to earthly proportions and causes them to play 
their humanized fates in the setting of the family. With this 
complete elaboration of the purely human characteristics under- 
lying the myth, the legend has prepared itself for the psycho- 
logical conception and interpretation and will be welcomed in the 
analysis of the myth as a valuable aid, which not only enlarges 
the mythical material but often affords a confirmation of the con- 
clusions drawn therefrom. The simple myth affords the ma- 
terial in relatively raw condition because it can relate to super- 
human relations ; the complicated legend reduces it to human pro- 
portions but in greatly distorted, in part ethically reduced form. 
Both forms considered as supplementary yield a complete under- 
standing in the sense of the psychoanalytic conception which 
shows the motive that is shocking to our sensibilities, as a com- 
mon human impulse among primitive peoples and present in the 
unconscious mental life of adult cultured persons and acknowl- 
edges its psychic reality. 
* * * /*~ * x * * 

In order to explain the application of the fundamental prin- 
ciples methodically arranged, we will select as an example a 
widespread group of traditions, within which, the results of the 
psychoanalytic interpretation work may be substantiated by com- 
parative legend investigation from the mythological standpoint. 
It concerns the romance of the two brothers which appears 
among various peoples of ancient and modern times in manifold 
forms; from the highly complicated version in Grimm’s legends 
(No. 60), we will sift out the kernel of the tale in order to trace 
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it back to the underlying basic psychological instinctive roots. 
In so doing, we will gain immediate insight, by comparison with 
less distorted or differently disguised versions of the story, into 
the proven mechanisms of myth formation. 

In abbreviated form, the Grimm’s legend runs as follows: 
There were two brothers, one rich and bad, the other, poor and 
upright ; the latter has two children who were twin brothers and 
were as near alike as two drops of water. Their father once 
had the good fortune to stumble on a golden bird, for the feathers 
and eggs of which the rich brother pays well and by the enjoy- 
ment of the heart and liver of which he wishes to attain the 
attribute of laying gold. The costly morsels were, however, 
eaten unsuspectingly by the two hungry twin brothers, from 
which, each one now finds a gold piece under his pillow every 
morning. At the instigation of the envious uncle, the boys are 
exposed by their father in the forest. 

There, a hunter finds them, brings them up and instructs them 
in woodwork ; when they are grown up, he sends them into the 
world richly endowed. He accompanies them a little ways and, 
on parting, gives them a bright knife, saying: “ When you sepa- 
rate from each other, stick this knife in a tree at the parting of 
the ways, then the one who returns can see how it has fared with 
his brother, for the side toward which this is pulled out, rusts 
when he dies; so long as he lives, it remains bright.” The 
brothers come to a great wood where they are compelled by 
hunger to hunt to acquire, by the forbearance of the sympathetic 
game, a few helpful animals. Finally, however, they have to 
separate, “promise brotherly love until death and stick the knife 
which the foster father gave them, into a tree; then one goes 
toward the east, the other toward the west.” 

“The youngest,’? however, came with his animals to a city 
which was entirely draped in black cloth.” The reason for this 
he learned from an innkeeper to be that annually a pure virgin 
must be offered to a dragon which lived in front of the town and 
there was no one left except the king’s daughter who, on the 
morrow, must meet the ignominious fate. Many knights had 
already attempted to match the dragon but all had lost their lives 


17 Literal, in spite of the fact that they are twin brothers 
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and the king had promised to the one who should conquer the 
dragon, his daughter as wife and the kingdom as inheritance. 
The next morning, the youth climbed the dragon’s mountain, finds 
there in a chapel the power-giving drink which enables him to 
swing the mighty sword buried on the threshold and thus awaits 
the arrival of the moster. Then comes the virgin with a great 
retinue. “She saw from afar the hunter above on the dragon’s 
mountain and thought the dragon stood there waiting for her, 
and she would not go up.” Finally, however, she had to ap- 
proach the hard way. The king and courtiers went home and 
only the marshall was to witness everything from a distance. 
The hunter receives her kindly, consoles her, promises to save 
her and shuts her in the church. Soon after, the seven-headed 
dragon comes forth and calls the hunter to account. A struggle 
ensues, in which the youth strikes off six heads of the fire-spitting 
monster with two strokes (hydra motive). “ The monster became 
faint and sank down and wished to be free again from the 
hunter but the latter, with his last strength, cut off his tail and 
because he could not fight longer he called his animals which tore 
it to pieces. When the battle was over, the hunter opened the 
church and found the king’s daughter lying on the ground, be- 
cause her senses had left her during the combat from anxiety 
and horror” (death sleep). When she came to herself he told 
her that she was saved. She rejoiced and said: “ Now you will 
be my beloved husband.” Her coral necklace she divided among 
the animals as a reward, “her pocket handkerchief however, in 
which her name stood, she gave to the hunter who went out and 
cut the tongues from the seven dragon heads, wrapped them in 
the cloth and carefully kept them.” 

The knight, weakened from the struggle, now lies down with 
the virgin to rest; the animals also soon all fall asleep after one 
had committed the watch to another. When the marshall, after 
he had waited awhile, came to look and found all asleep, he cut 
off the hunter’s head, carried the virgin down the mountain in 
his arms and compelled her to promise to declare him the slayer 
of the dragon. She stipulated with her father the favor that the 
wedding should not be celebrated until a year and a day had 
passed ; “ for she thought in that time to hear something of her 
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beloved hunter.” On the dragon’s mountain, in the meantime, 
the animals had awakened, saw that the virgin was gone and 
their master dead and blamed one another until finally it stuck 
on the hare. The latter withdrew from the strife and within 
twenty-four hours found a root which brought the master to life 
again. But in the haste, the head was put on reversed, “but he 
did not notice it, however, because of his sad thoughts about the 
king’s daughter; only at midday when he wished to eat some- 
thing, did he see that his head was on backwards, could not 
understand it and asked the animals what had occurred to him 
during sleep?” Now, they had to admit everything, the head 
was again put on correctly and the hunter went sadly forth into 
the world with his animals. 

After the course of a year, he comes again to the same city 
but this time on account of the marriage festival of the king’s 
daughter, it was decorated in red. The hunter sent a message to 
the bride by his animals, at which, the king was surprised and 
sent for the owner. He entered as the seven dragon heads were 
placed on exhibition and brought the pretended dragon killer into 
difficulties by asking after the missing tongues; upon the latter’s 
evasion, by producing these trophies of victory as well as the 
handkerchief and the coral necklace, he proves himself the suitor 
for the hand of the princess. The faithless marshall was quar- 
tered, the king’s daughter was given to the hunter and the latter 
named lieutenant governor of the kingdom. “The young king 
had his father and foster father brought and loaded them with 
treasures. The innkeeper too he did not forget.”** The young 
king lives contentedly with his wife and goes hunting accom- 
panied by his animals. Once, while hunting a white doe in a 
neighboring magic forest, he lost his companions, finally the 
game and way both and must pass the night in the wood. A 
witch comes to him, who, under pretext of fearing his animals, 
throws a wand at him, by the touch of which, the animals and 
then the king himself are turned into stone (death sleep). 

At this time, the other brother who thus far had wandered 
about with his animals without service, comes into the kingdom, 
looks at the knife in the tree trunk and recognizes from that, 


18 In striking manner, however, the brother altogether. 
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that a great misfortune has befallen his brother, but that he may 
still save him. In the city, on account of the great likeness, he 
is taken for the missing king and joyfully received by the 
anxious queen as the missing husband. He plays the role in the 
hope of being able to save the brother quicker; only evenings 
when he is brought to the royal bed, he lays a two-edged sword 
between himself and the young queen who does not venture to 
ask the meaning of this unusual ceremony (abstinence motive). 

After some days, he goes to the magic forest, everything 
happens to him as to the brother, only he knows how to meet the 
old witch rightly and compels her to bring to life his brother and 
his animals (reincarnation). The twin brothers hereupon burn 
the witch, embrace each other joyfully and recount their experi- 
ences. When, however, the one learns that the brother has slept 
beside the queen, he strikes off his head in a fit of jealousy but 
is immediately sorry to have so rewarded his savior. Again, the 
hare brings the life root, with the help of which the dead is 
brought to life and the wound healed. 

Hereupon, the brothers separate again but decide to enter the 
city at the same time from different sides. The old king asks his 
daughter which is the real husband, but she cannot at first recog- 
nize him; only the coral necklace which she had given to his 
animals gives her the right clue. At evening, when the young 
king goes to bed, his wife asks him why, in the previous nights, 
he has always laid a two-edged sword in bed. “Then he recog- 
nized how true his brother had been.” 

If the naive hearer is asked the meaning of this legend, he 
will without much thought declare the representation of noble 
self-sacrificing brotherly love as the purpose of the narrative. 
It cannot, however, escape him that this chief content is joined to 
a series of adventures which stand in more or less loose con- 
nection, that further, the simple moral of the story is set in the 
scene with a disproportionately complicated apparatus and that 
finally, the fairly thick moral coat itself is pierced in more than 
one place by an ethical unscrupulousness, such as otherwise char- 
acterizes the legend as a product of antiquity and childhood. If 
one would now look at some of these peculiarities, such as the 
decking out with wonderful traits, the frequent repetition of 
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detail, the fusion of different motives, etc., as meaningless results 
of that day-dreaming pleasure of fabulating which has a certain 
share in the spreading of the legendary material, still there always 
remains a series of typical basic motives which demonstrably 
arise from mythical times where the narrative often enough had 
a quite different sense and a purpose, foreign to us. In its 
present form, the legend is not original and further not a unit, 
hence it can also never be interpreted in its entirety, as sentence 
for sentence traced back to its unconscious meaning; rather, it 
has become what it is from compulsion of circumstances and the 
tracing back of its course of development will also earliest afford 
us conclusion regarding its real meaning and the reason for this 
change in significance to which it has been subjected in the 
course of time. Because of this manifold complication of the 
mythical structure handed down to us, we can always undertake 
an interpretation only of individual motives and must therefore 
dissect the product in hand just as we do a dream {or interpreta- 
tion, into individual elements which are at first to be treated inde- 
pendently ; to this, the comparative investigation affords us the 
quasi-associations which the myth-forming whole has contributed 
to the individual themes in course of their elaboration. 

In the foregoing legend, one easily distinguishes a narrative 
forced into the center of things: the liberation and marriage of 
a virgin destined for sacrifice to a monster, by a clever youth 
(savior motive) ; before this, a previous history, and after it, 
a related conclusion, both of which surrounding parts contain the 
real brother motive. 

The previous history of the twin brothers exposed by their 
father (exposure motive) has itself an introduction in a report 
of two entirely different brothers of the preceding generation, in 
which may be seen duplications of the real twin heroes carried 
out as a favorite decorative tendency. Deeper analysis reveals 
in them, however, according to the familiar scheme of the myth 
of the birth of the hero, splittings of the father image, by which 
the “bad father” is made responsible for the exposure, while the 
“good father” permits’ it, though unwillingly, and appears again 


19 With the motive of “gold laying” introduced at the foundation of 
the exposure from a foreign connection, we have nothing further to do 
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in course of the tale, as the helping hunter who lovingly rears the 
boys, but then likewise sends them forth into the world (ex- 
posure motive). The beginning of the legend would thus prove 
in direct and undisguised representation that a father, after he 
has lovingly reared and prepared his children for the world, 
pushes them out of the parental home.*° 

With this actual exposure of the sons*' to the rough reality of 
life, begins the real previous history of the hero’s adventures: 
namely, the necessary separation of the brothers (separation mo- 
tive) and the mutual vows of faithfulness over the sign of the 
shining knife, which motive will only later become clear in its 
significance. 

There follows, now, an especial elaboration of the whole inde- 
pendent motive of dragon combat and the freeing of a virgin, 
which we recognize as typical constituents of the mythology of 
various peoples. We may, therefore, without reference to the 
brother motive, consider, so much the earlier since the brother 
does not appear at all there, the savior episode, in order to make 
us familiar with some of the peculiarities of myth formation. If 


here. In a certain closely related sense, the gold-giving bird represents 
both the father and the attribute of gold distributing among the sons for 
their material independence. 

20 In the beginning of the legend, the ancient motive has found direct 
presentation in the exposure of the children by their father; in the rela- 
tion to their good foster father, it seems already inverted into its opposite, 
since the two brothers refuse the acceptance of food and drink until the 
hunter allows them departure into the world: Then spoke the old man 
with joy, “ what is happening to you has been my own wish.” 

21 The secret meaning of the exposure we may leave out of consid- 
eration here, where the birth of the hero may not be followed further; we 
may point out, however, that other versions of this widespread legend 
contain the typical exposure of the boys conceived by the drinking from 
an enchanted spring, preserved in chest and water and, further, that the 
helpful animals of the hero myth recur in our legend, and here as there, 
represent important representatives of the helpful parent images, who 
were spared by the child in pious manner after they have provided two 
young ones (twin motive) for the assistance of the heroes. To the 
watery birth point the names of the boys, who are sometimes called Water 
Peter and Water Paul, sometimes John and Caspar, sprung from the water, 
Wattuman and Wattusin, strong spring and lovely spring. As reverbera- 
tion from this, is to be noticed the reference in our legend that the two 
nameless boys resembled each other “ like two drops of water.” 
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one reads the detailed description of the sacrifice of the virgin in 
the legend, with a certain inclination toward psychological under- 
standing, then it is difficult to mistake the purely human content. 
The decoration of the city, the gay pageant which accompanies 
the pure virgin to the chapel and leaves her there to her inevitable 
fate, all that agrees so well, as if it referred in secret to the 
wedding of the princess who is anxious in maidenly fear of her 
future husband and sees in him, in expectation of impending 
mysterious events, only a monster that has aimed at her destruc- 
tion. That this conception has not been entirely foreign to the 
legend itself is betrayed by the place where the princess when 
she “saw the hunter from afar above on the dragon’s mountain, 
thought the dragon was standing there awaiting her and she 
would not ascend.” Thus, she identified the dragon directly with 
her later bridegroom and husband, though of course, only in 
transient and erroneous fashion, from which, however, we may 
read the echo of a deeper psychological significance of the motive. 
We can prove this view, however, directly from parallel traditions 
which utilize the same motive in the sense of our interpretation. 
In the old popular Milesian legend, which the Roman poet 
Apuleius has handed down under the title “ Eros and Psyche,” 
the oracle commands the royal father of Psyche to conduct his 
daughter with full wedding pomp and festal train to the top of 
the mountain and there to leave her to the son-in-law sprung 
from the dragon-race; “so Psyche attends in tears not her 
wedding but her funeral celebration” (also in our legend, the 
city was dressed in black).?* But here, too, the virgin did not 
fall to the expected dreadful dragon, which did not show itself 
at all, but becomes the wife of Eros, the god of love himself, 
who visits her every night as an invisible husband until the in- 
quisitive Psyche, goaded by her sisters, one night convinces her- 
self against the command of her beloved that, instead of the 
pretended monster, a handsome youth rests by her side who now 
leaves her as punishment. This legend shows with all desired 
clearness that, in the offering of the untouched virgin to the 

22 The affixed death motive naturally has its own significance which, 


nevertheless, must be passed over in this connection. It finds partial ex- 
planation in the later mentioned motive of reincarnation. 
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horrible dragon, we are dealing with a wedding which is hal- 
lucinated by the anxious virgin in unmistakable neurotic fashion 
as awful overpowering by a horrible monster. Thus, if the 
dragon represents in one stratum of the interpretation the feared 
and detested animal side of the husband, then there can be no 
doubt that it is the sexual side of the man which has first found 
expression in the dragon symbol. That to this dragon, here as 
in other myths, in course of time, all the pure virgins of the land 
must be sacrificed, makes us all the more sure of its phallic 
significance; that it has other meanings besides, indeed must 
have, since this one discloses the sense of the legend only a 
little way, we shall have to show in other layers of the interpreta- 
tion ; nevertheless, we may even now assert that these different 
meanings (and also other meanings) do not in the least exclude 
one another, but rather, to a certain extent, converge toward one 
point. That the virginal anxiety preceding the carrying out of 
the sexual intercourse rules the dragon episode in this plain in- 
terpretation is shown also by the conclusion of the scene, which 
does not, as one would expect, end with the actual marriage, but 
with a one-year abstinence, which the bride stipulates or to which 
in many traditions the hero voluntarily agrees (motive of absti- 
nence). Only after the expiration of this time does the wedding 
take place, which should logically, as in the legend of Eros and 
Psyche, follow immediately, so that it gains the appearance that 
the pleasantly and unpleasantly toned attitudes toward the sexual 
act were so unbearably opposed to each other here that they 
must be placed in two temporally separated scenes, which other- 
wise seem joined. The deeper significance of this character- 
istic, as well as of the whole interpolated episode of the faithless 
marshal, can only become intelligible when we have traced back 
to its unconscious foundations the real brother motive, to the 
analysis of which we will now apply ourselves. 

The final, especially contradictory part of the legend, with 
the fratricide so grossly opposing the tendency of the tale, most 
needs explanation, but promises also to lead deepest into the 
underlying mental strata. Before we proceed to prove this by 
comparison with less distorted versions of the same motive, we 
will seek to determine how much nearer the application of our 
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fundamental principles to the material at hand brings us to the 
meaning of the narrative. In the conjugal substitution of one 
brother by the other, as well as in the jealous murder of the rival 
brother resulting therefrom, we recognize, in spite of sentimental 
amelioration which these motives have here undergone, primi- 
tive traits of primeval love and mental life, the grossness of 
which is artificially hidden by the “good ending” of the story. 
The evil reward, which is apportioned to the savior for the 
rescue of the brother, lets us suspect that originally it must have 
dealt with an actually hostile relationship between the brothers 
throughout and a more fundamental jealousy. If we do not 
dodge recognizing the fact that these powerful affects of jealous 
brotherly hatred and the necessary renunciation of its satis- 
faction is, in reality, one of the instinctive forces of legend forma- 
tion, then, both the dragon combat, as well as the concluding 
episode of the faithless marshal, becomes clear, at the same time 
as the still further distorted duplication of the same primeval 
motive, which succeeded in breaking through in sentimental 
amelioration in the concluding episode. In all three scenes, we 
are dealing with the elimination of an opponent who seeks to 
rob the victorious brother of his life and bride in order to assume 
his place in the conjugal bed. If, however, the wicked dragon, 
as well as the wicked marshal, represents a personification of the 
hated brother image, which arouses sexual jealousy, then we 
understand also why the beloved brother image separated from 
the fraternal companion (separation motive) before the dragon 
combat and does not appear in the next two episodes: namely, it 
is represented by the two substitute figures of the dragon and the 
marshal, in whose killing the brother is also eliminated. There- 
fore, the young king, in his new happiness, allows all his relatives 
and even the innkeeper to come and rewards them, while the 
slain “ brother” is consequently not mentioned. That the faith- 
less marshal personifies the hated side of the “loyal” brother is 
hinted at in the circumstance that both persons were brought into 
the same situations toward the successful brother, as, for ex- 
ample, in the duplicated recognition scene, where the hero, as 
possessor of the necklace, is proven the rightful husband both 
against the marshal and the brother. That the dragon should 
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also represent the brother to be combated is nothing strange. 
We recognize a similar relation, for example, in the Siegfried 
saga, where the hero, at the instigation of his foster father, 
Regin, kills his brother, who is watching the treasure in the form 
of a dragon, and in further course of events, likewise wins for 
himself the virgin. Other relations of the Siegfried saga to our 
legend will be mentioned later. Striking only is the threefold 
repetition of one and the same fundamental situation which 
varies—as in many dreams—in ever plainer representation of the 
opponent (dragon, marshal, brother), the motive of rivalry with 
the brother for the possession of the same wife and the elimina- 
tion of the rival. 

How much this motive originally stood in the central point of 
the narrative is plainly shown by another, in many points less dis- 
torted version of the same legend, which will also disclose to us 
the meaning of certain hitherto uninterpreted motives. This is 
the so-called oldest legend of world literature, which was fixed in 
literary form some 2,000 years ago, in the Egyptian story of the 
brothers Anup and Bata. “ Now Anup had a house and a wife, 
while his younger brother lived with him like a son.” One day, 
the elder brother’s wife attempted to seduce her young brother- 
in-law. The latter, however, indignantly repulsed her without 
saying anything about it to his brother. She now slandered 
Bata by saying that he had done violence to her. “Then the 
elder brother became enraged like a panther, sharpened his knife 
and took it in hand” to kill his younger brother when he should 
come home at evening. The latter, however, was warned by the 
animals of his herd (motive of helpful animals)** and fled. 
“His elder brother ran after him with the knife in his hand.” 
The younger brother appealed to Re; the god heard him and 
caused a great water to arise between them, on the shores of 
which, they pass the night separately. When the sun rises, Bata 
defends himself before its face, tells Anup the base proposals of 
his wife, swears his innocence and castrates himself as a sign of 
his purity. “He hereupon drew forth a sharp knife, cut off 

23 The cow, which warns him first, represents the repentant wife her- 


self, as in general, most animals of the legend in the figure of helpful or 
harmful beings, represent closely associated people. 
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his phallus and threw it into the flood where it was swallowed 
by a fish.” When Anup, now full of remorse, began to weep, 
Bata begged a favor. “I will take my heart and lay it on the 
flower of the cedar tree and when anyone shall give you a glass 
of beer and it foams, then it will be the time for you to come and 
search for my heart!” (motive of true love). Anup went home, 
killed his wife and threw her body to the dogs ; then he sat down, 
put dust on his head and mourned for his brother. 

Meanwhile the latter lives in a cedar valley. The gods praise 
his chastity and give him a wish. He asks for a maiden and 
they jointly create one for him. He lives with her and confides 
to her the secret of the heart in the cedar blossoms. But her 
lighter mind, her curiosity and lustfulness cause her to disobey 
the only prohibition of her husband: she comes near the sea, the 
waves snatch off a curl which floats to the laundry of the king of 
Egypt. The king has the possessor sought out, finally makes her 
his wife and in order to avoid Bata’s revenge, at her wish, has 
the cedar cut down. 

Bata drops down dead (death sleep). His brother notices 
the misfortune as was predicted, on the foam of his beer and 
hastens into the cedar valley. Three years he searches for the 
heart ; in the fourth, he finally finds it and gives a drink to the 
dead Bata. Then the latter awakens and embraces his brother 
(reincarnation). 

Then Bata changes into an Apis bull and has himsellf driven 
by his brother to the court of the king of Egypt. The bull allows 
himself to be recognized by the queen as Bata. The queen is 
frightened and brings it about in an hour of love that the king 
has the bull slain. Two drops of blood fall to the ground at the 
gate of the palace; two giant sycamores shoot up in a night 
(hydra motive). Again Bata allows himself to be recognized in 
them, again the queen brings about the cutting down of the 
trees. While this is being done, a splinter flies into her mouth, 
she becomes impregnated and bears Bata as her son (rebirth 
motive). The king dies, Bata becomes his heir and has the 
queen executed. After a thirty-years rule, dying, he leaves the 
crown to his brother Anup. 

Before we investigate the individual motives in their rela- 
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tionship to the German brother legend, we will first seek to 
comprehend the whole content and structure of this noteworthy 
story, of which H. Schneider** says: “If one overlooks an his- 
torical or mythological nucleus and considers the story entirely 
isolated and for itself alone, then one may be tempted, at first, 
to see in it nothing except an external union of heterogeneous 
elements, a phantasy play of fleeting ideas. All unity and logic 
seems lacking. . . . The figures change as in the dream . . . the 
stage is likewise indistinct . . . nevertheless, toward the poetic 
work, I am never free from the feeling of the most complete 
inner unity, most complete artistic control, most complete logical 
development. Only, unity and necessity do not lie in the gay 
pictures themselves but behind these.” If we attempt, by means 
of our psychoanalytic basic principles, to derive this hidden 
meaning of the narrative, we recognize first in the different 
episodes of the Egyptian tale, likewise duplications of the one 
fundamental situation, the less disguised representation of which, 
in distinction from the German legend, here precedes, while the 
distorted variations finally carry out the longed for gratification 
of the tabooed wish. Thus, the king of the second part reveals 
himself as a socially elevated double of the elder brother, and the 
wicked queen is an equally plain double of the wicked wife of 
Anup, so that Schneider comes to the conclusion: “ These two 
women are precisely one person” (p. 260). And, as in the 
German legend, the hated brother appears in continually new 
figures as dragon, marshal and finally in his real rdle, so also 
does Bata appear as bull, tree and finally in human form, as 
rebirth of himself, being brought forth by the mother as his own 
son. His nominal father would then be the king, in whom we 
recognize a double of the elder brother, who, according to the 
wording of the legend, really represents the father’s place. Thus 
Bata strives from the beginning to seduce the “ mother,” whom 
he, in the second part, ever pursues in symbolical disguise, which 
plainly betrays that the slander by her at the beginning of the 
narrative is to be considered only as a projection of his incestuous 
wish. If the Egyptian version thus disguises the ground for the 
bitter rivalry of the brothers as inclination toward the same 


‘ 


24 Kultur und Denken der alten Agypter, 2d ed., Leipsic, 1909, p. 257. 
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irreplaceable incestuous object,** it recognizes also the corre- 
sponding punishment for the forbidden realization of this desire: 
the castration. That this was originally caused by the jealous 
rival (brother, father) and not in a kind of confession of the 
forbidden wish, by his own hand, is shown, not only by the com- 
parative myth accounts, but also by the Egyptian legend itself, 
even if only in disguised and diminished form. From Bata, 
changed into an Apis bull, the symbol of masculine virility, the 
head is struck off at the command of the king and the sycamores, 
springing up from the drops of blood gifted with power of 
wonderful growth, the splinters from which have the power of 
masculine fructification, are likewise inexorably cut down. In 
both motives, because of numerous individual psychological ex- 
periences and mythological parallels, we must see symbolical 
representations of the castration, undertaken in the first part, 
which is the original vengeance of a jealous rival. Especially is 
the cutting off of the head, which here next interests us, already 
recognizable in an external detail, as substitute for castration, 
namely, in the fruitful drops of blood which elsewhere regularly 
flow from the severed phallus.** If however, the beheading of 


25In an Albanian legend, which deals with the liberation of a king’s 
daughter sacrificed to a monster (Lubia) (corresponding to the dragon 
combat of the German legend) the story runs, that the hero has saved 
his own mother (saving phantasy) and taken her to wife, while he acci- 
dentally kills the king, her father (= monster), and enters upon his inheri- 
tance (Hahn, Griech. u. alb. Marchen, Leipsic, 1864, No. 98). Here it 
may be pointed out that the heroes of the Greek saga, Perseus, Apollo, 
Bellerophon and others, always kill a monster (Gorgon, Minotaurus, etc.) 
as the sphinx-killer, CEdipus, his father. 

26 Thus, at the castration of Uranus, arises Aphrodite, like Bata’s 
“ artificial” god-maiden. Plain echoes of the Egyptian legend are shown 
in the tale of the hermaphrodite, Agdistis, at whose castration there sprang 
from his blood a pomegranate tree (= new phallus); the fruits of this 
stick Nana in her breast, from which she becomes pregnant and bears 
Attis, who is later made mad by his jealous mother and castrates himself 
under a pine tree (like Bata). From the blood sprout violets. On the 
spring festivals of the god=-mother, a mighty pine was cut down as symbol 
of castration; as in the Egyptian legend, the sycamores sprang from the 
blood. Agdistis himself sprang from the semen of Zeus spilled on the 
ground from Kybele struggling against his violence; in same manner, 
arose Erichthonios and other beings from spilt semen, to which, at other 
times, the blood corresponds. That also, the fruits of this phallus tree, 
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the Apis bull by the king is a symbolical (disguised) expression 
of the castration carried out on a rival, so we may also introduce 
this meaning into the German legend, and find, accordingly, that 
the young king struck off the brother’s head when he received 
the information of the latter’s taking his place in the conjugal 
bed. The reincarnation in the German legend corresponds to the 
rebirth in the Egyptian. But further, the previous beheading of 
the brother by the marshal we will consider in the same sense 
as the castration of the unwished for rival, as on the other hand, 
the cutting off of the dragon’s heads*’ and still more plainly the 
cutting out of the dragon’s tongues points to the revenge. In this 
connection, we think we recognize also in the motive of vowing 
faithfulness by the knife stuck in the tree the last remnant of the 
old castration motive which is already ethically disallowed. The 
knife corresponds to that with which Anup pursued his brother, 
but further to the two-edged sword which the intruder lays 
between himself and his brother’s wife. The sticking it in the 
trunk seems thus a last echo of the cutting down of the tree 
(castration) and it becomes conceivable, how either of the two 
can recognize in this instrument, according to his wish, that the 
brother has died. 

As in the Egyptian legend, so we distinguish also in the Ger- 
man, a series of successive scenes, which ever more plainly repre- 
sent in variously clear guise, the rivalry with the brother, the 
mutual incestuous object of love and the castration of the hated 
rival. 

In how explicit manner these ancient motives originally rule 
the legendary material is shown in many points still plainer than 
in the Egyptian legend, by the myths of Isis and Osiris under- 
which stuck Nana in her breast, are to be interpreted purely sexually, is 
shown by the myth of Zagreus, who, under the pretext of castrating him- 
self, threw the testicles of a ram into the breast of the impregnated Deo. 

27 Psyche, of whom it is characteristically said: “in the same being, 
she hates the monster and loves the husband,” is informed by her sisters 
“that a horrible dragon twisted into many knots, with poison swollen, 
blood-engorged throat and hideous craw, sleeps with her nights.” The 
sisters counsel her to steal to his couch at night, when he is asleep: 
“boldly raise the right hand and with all her power, sever with the two 
edged sword the knots of the dragon which bind the throat and head 
together.” 
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lying this legend, in the chief characteristics of which we will 
orient ourselves without taking into consideration in detail the 
distortions and complications adhering to them. 

The earth god Keb and the heaven goddess Nut have four 
children: two sons, Osiris and Seth, and two daughters, Isis and 
Nephthys. Isis became the wife of her brother Osiris, Nephthys 
that of Seth; Osiris, however, ruled the earth as king and became 
hated unto death by his brother Seth, who enticed him by 
stratagem into a chest and hurled this into the Nile. Plutarch’s 
version gives as reason for this enmity of Seth against Osiris, 
that the latter had unwittingly had intercourse with the wife of 
Seth, thus his own sister, Nephthys. Isis starts in search of the 
corpse of her husband and finally finds it and brings it into the 
forest. Seth discovers the hiding place and dismembers the body 
of his brother. Isis collects the scattered members and puts 
them together again; only the phallus is missing, it had been 
borne to sea and swallowed by a fish (as with Bata). She re- 
places the missing member of the dead by one made of wood of 
the sycamore (tree phallus) and founds, as a memorial, the 
phallus idol. With the help of her son, Horus, who, according 
to later traditions, had been begotten by Osiris after his death, 
Isis avenges the murder of her husband and brother. Between 
Horus and Seth, who were originally brothers themselves, arises 
a bitter struggle, in which the combatants tear off from each 
other certain parts as power-bestowing amulets ; Seth dug out an 
eye of his opponent’s and swallowed it but lost at the same 
time however, his own genitals (castration) which—according to 
a remark of Schneider’s—had originally certainly been swallowed 
by Horus. Finally, Seth is compelled to give the eye back, which 
Horus gives to the dead Osiris, and thereby brings him to life 
so that he can go to the kingdom of the dead as ruler. 

The Osiris myth, into the interpretation of which we cannot 
enter here, shows plainly that the rival had originally actually 
filled his brother’s place in the conjugal bed and that his castra- 
tion followed from the jealous brother. Further, the phallic 
significance of the sycamore, as well as the conception of these 
being cut down as castration, is here substantiated, for Isis pre- 
pares a replica out of sycamore wood in place of the missing 
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member, which, like that of Bata’s, had been swallowed by a 
fish. Further, this motive, in symbolical dress, exists in the 
Osiris saga. On the place where the dead remains of Osiris rest, 
springs up (according to Plutarch, c. 15 ff.) a tamarisk, which 
the king orders cut down in order to have a column prepared 
from it. Isis, who serves at the court, claims the column and 
brings to life the dismembered corpse of Osiris by her kisses so 
that he again possesses creative power; she becomes the mother 
of a child with crooked, powerless legs (symbol of castration), a 
new incarnation of Osiris. Thus, we find here also the incestu- 
ous rebirth from the own mother as with Bata, Attis and many 
others, as powerful motive, and with this, a basis for under- 
standing also the motive of reincarnation in the legend. If the 
cutting off of the head is a symbol of castration, “ displaced 
upward,” so the replacement of this, signifies the compensation 
for the phallus, as in the Osiris saga; as the reincarnation in the 
German legend results from the eating of a root, in the Egyptian 
from the delivery of the heart lying on the cedar tree, and in the 
Osiris saga, from the swallowing of a torn-out eye, a remnant of 
the original motive in the Horus-Seth combat betrays to us that 
it really deals with the incorporation, the reattainment of the lost 
genitals, which the rebirth from the own mother and the coin- 
cident overcoming of death, render possible. Thus, it becomes 
evident that the hero brings back to life, not only the dead 
brother (as his son, that is however as himself) but also snatches 
away the princess from the kingdom of the underworld (which 
the dragon also represents). Now we know, however, from 
analytic experience and mythological evidence, that the saving 
phantasy regularly concerns the mother and we should, there- 
fore, also conceive the first reincarnation of the hero, resulting 
therefrom, as incestuous rebirth. This is so much the easier 
confirmed, since both the Osiris myth and also the legend of 
Bata, plainly attest the incestuous significance of the courted 
sexual object. If we transfer this interpretation into the German 
legend, then we understand that there can be absolutely no men- 
tion of the mother of the brothers, since she is hidden behind the 
other female persons of the narrative; we comprehend also, the 
voluntary renunciation (motive of abstinence) of sexual inter- 
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course, as it finds expression in the one year abstinence and in 
the motive of the laying down of the sword (symbolum cas- 
tratis),2* on the one hand as refusal of incest, on the other hand, 
as ambivalent penitential attitude for the accomplished murder of 
the rival (father, brother). Not only in the friendly figure of 
the giver of life and of the longed for sexual object, does the 
mother appear in the legend, but also in the figure of the fearful 
goddess of death, who will transfer one into eternal sleep (death- 
like condition of the conqueror of the dragon ; petrification), and 
whom the hero must overcome like the other evil forces. There- 
fore, Bata has his mother and wife, after she has borne him 
again, executed, and in the German legend, the witch is burned 
after she has brought the petrified brother to life. 

28 The common practice of tracing back the motive of separation by 
a sword to the historical custom of match-maker and the marriage cere- 
mony symbolically completed with this, does not explain, especially the 
special symbolism applied therewith, and seems, therefore, to be compelled 
to yield to a mythical conception, the foundation of which, F. v. Reitzen- 
stein (Zeitschr. f. Ethnol., 1909, p. 644-683) has pointed out in the mar- 
riage customs of primitive peoples. According to this, the sword utilized 
in the traditions quoted, as symbolum castratis, serves originally for the 
fructification in form of a stick or staff, which the husband lays between 
himself and his young wife the first three nights, during which he abstains 
from coitus. From ignorance of the causal relationship between sexual 
intercourse and pregnancy, he yields in the first three nights, in a manner, 
to a god, the jus primz noctis for miraculous fructification, only after 
whose pretended entrance may he first indulge in sexual pleasure. 


(To be continued) 
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Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Arztliche Psychoanalyse 
ABSTRACTED BY L. E. Emerson, Px.D. 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 
(Vol. II, No. 2) 


1. Contributions to the Analysis of Sadism and Masochism. Dr. 
Paut Fepern. II. The Libidinous Sources of Masochism. 

2. On the Nosology of Male Homosexuality (Homoerotocism). Dr. 
S. FERENCZI. 

3. On the Constitutional Basis of Locomotor Anxiety. Dr. Kar 
ABRAHAM. 

1. Analysis of Sadism and Masochism: Il. The Libidinous 
Sources of Masochism.—The author does not claim to lay bare any 
new etiology of masochism, rather to show its structure and mechan- 
ism. In the first place it is necessary to discriminate between 
“ feminine ” and “ masochistic.” There are normal women who are 
not masochistic. While from the point of view of masculine 
sexuality, feminine sexuality has a strong passive component, 
“ passive ” and “ masochistic ” must be discriminated. As long as one 
speaks of the pleasant sensations which belong to the passive rdéle of 
the sexual act one speaks rightly of the passive component of 
sexuality, but as soon as one speaks of the sexual pleasure gotten 
from non-sexual suffering or endurance one speaks rightly of 
masochism. Similarly sadism must be distinguished from the active 
component of sexuality. “I distinguish sharply between masochism, 
the passive sexual component, and feminine sexuality.’ 

In agreement with Krafft-Ebing, the author finds that masochism 
mostly manifests itself before puberty. In exceptional cases its 
advent is later, and sometimes it shows itself in old age. But in 
these cases also many experiential elements go back to childhood. 

The next and most important question is, what part of the normal, 
infantile, “ polymorphous perverse,” sexuality of the child contains 
the germ of masochism, and under what conditions will it develop? 


1P. 1009. 
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Krafft-Ebing, without realizing the importance of infantile sexual- 
ity, found the root of masochism in the feminine component. of 
sexuality. According to the author it is in the infantile passive com- 
ponent of sexuality that becoming fixed accounts for masochism. 
This single mechanism is, however, not the only explanation of 
masochism. ‘There must be many active partial tendencies which be- 
come reversed and converted into passive ones. Masochism changes 
places with sadism. It appears in the place of sadism. Intensive 
masochists arise from sadistic families. “I know cases which in 
the course of treatment became almost exclusively sadists, so that I 
could observe the sudden change from masochism to sadism.” 

As the result of analytic experience we can declare that maso- 
chism develops from sadism. There are many cases, however, in 
which masochism and sadism are not absolutely separated; towards 
some persons these cases are sadistic, while towards others they are 
masochistic. 

From the answers of his patients the author concludes: Sadism 
and masochism are distinguished not by the conditions of its appear- 
ance, not only through the kind of ideas of the individual, but also 
through a different quality of sexual sensation. In a great number 
of cases, not only is the sensational quality different, but the somatic 
localization in the male genitals different for the different ideas. 

The author gives an account of a young man, a masochist, who 
practiced mental masturbation by picturing to himself typical maso- 
chistic scenes. Since puberty this had led to ejaculation and intense 
end-pleasure. The patient could have coitus only with a sadistic 
type of woman, during which he remained motionless until ejacula- 
tion. The surface of the penis was completely sexually anesthetic. 
During the years when he had practiced onanie he had found that 
if he touched his penis it interrupted the masochistic scenes and 
brought sadistic scenes—so he never touched it. During the treat- 
ment he came to normal coitus and with the corresponding activity, 
the surface of his penis became sexually sensitive. The masochistic 
stimulation was localized in the perineum and continued from the 
penis root on one side to the posterior on the other. In four indi- 
viduals who could have masochistic or sadistic ideas, the author 
found that in the first case the sexual sensation was towards the 
penis end and in the second case towards the perineum [should this 
not be reversed ?]. 

The author has had little experience with sadomasochistic women, 
but in two cases, with sadistic ideas sensations were localized in the 
clitoris, while with masochistic ideas they were localized in the 
vulva and vagina. 
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Masochism, therefore, appears when the passive sexual sensation 
communicates its peculiar character of passive pleasure to the whole 
ego (ganzen Ich). The criterium of masochism is hence the passive 
pleasurable ideas of the total “I.” Sadism and masochism do not 
belong in the same category with partial inclinations or sexual com- 
ponents, to which they are usually assigned, but they correspond 
rather to the perverse side of what is usually called “ love.” 

“ Passive” libido is a contradiction in terms, if libido means an 
energy or craving. But the distinction is made on the score of the 
object of the libido, i. e., whether it is for an active or passive 
experience. 

In opposition to Freud’s contention that the libido must always be 
of a masculine nature, the author maintains that it may be feminine, 
if the object is sensational pleasure in the female organ. “ Passive 
libido is the craving for passive pleasure from all those organs whose 
sexual satisfaction is associated with a passive end.” 

Since the male member is normally an active agent, active libido 
ordinarily is associated with its functioning, but in the case of mastur- 
bation, where the organ is the passive recipient of sensations, maso- 
chistic ideas will become associated with what was a source of sadistic 
thoughts. In general where a sexual craving is satisfied by a tactile 
stimulation of a sensitive place one speaks of the passive component 
of sexuality; where this craving is satisfied by muscle activity or 
movement one speaks of an active sexual component. 

There is another sensation characteristic of the genitals: a pleasur- 
able tension. In high-grade masochists this tension plays a large 
part. Tension libido has a passive character and is satisfied by 
activity. This tension occupies a middle place between active and 
passive. Since the sexual sensation is subjectively a unity it takes 
in sadists an active character and in masochists a passive. 

One of the non-genital sources of masochistic pleasure is the 
bladder. The author says that pleasurable sensations, of a sexual 
nature (in Freud’s sense) originate in the bladder leading to the 
so-called uretheral eroticism. Also the posteriors, and anal mucous 
membranes, are sources of passive sexual pleasure. In some in- 
dividuals the sphincters give a pleasurable sensation in action, so 
that one can speak of a muscle eroticism. According to Jekels, 
homosexuality in men finds its primary root in anal eroticism. 

The mouth is primarily active, leading to kissing, sucking, biting, 
etc. The skin as an erogonous zone predisposes to a certain, if not 
extreme, masochism. To caresses belong a certain pleasurable sensa- 
tion which comes from the skin. 
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That anxiety and shame result in a tension-libido is associated 
probably with the fact that in the whole animal kingdom anxiety 
expresses itself in the secreting and loss of almost all excretions and 
secretions. In human beings this expression of anxiety is associated 
with an immature sexual organ as well as with other organs, which 
gives an important contribution to masochism. This infantile anxiety 
may be a cause of masochism. 

If the totality of passion and tension libido is too strong for the 
individual to overcome, he takes a passive attitude towards it, as a 
whole, and in this consists masochism. 

2. The Nosology of Male Homosexuality—The author thinks the 
first real step forward in the study of homosexuality was taken by 
Freud in his “ Three Contributions to the Sexual Theory.” But he 
thinks he does not completely explain the peculiarity of sexual con- 
stitution and peculiar experiences of manifest homosexuality. The 
author acknowledges that he himself, in spite of such Kopfzer- 
brechens (!), is unable to solve the problem, but proposes only the 
right nosological classification for homosexual phenomena. 

The term “homosexual” itself he considers collects different 
things unwarrantably. Sexual relations with the same sex is only a 
symptom. It is probable that all which is included in the term 
“ homosexuality ” presents a clinical unity. For instance, there are 
the two types of homosexuality, active and passive. Of both one 
speaks of the “inversion” of the sexual impulse; of “contrary” 
sexual sensations; of “ perversions.” Of the active and passive types, 
only the passive deserves to be called “inverted.” He feels himself 
inverted, not only as to genitals, but in all relations to life. While 
as to the active homosexual, he feels himself a man, is energetic, only 
his “object” is changed. The first might be called “ subject-homo- 
erotic” and the second “ object-homoerotic.” 

The author has psychoanalyzed a number of male homoerotics. 
Instead of giving any histories he gives a sort of Galton-photograph 
of his impressions. 

He feels first that “subject” and “ object” homoeroticism are 
essentially different conditions. The first is a true middle stage in 
sexual development (in the sense of Magnus-Hirschfeld and his 
school), hence an anomaly of development; “ object-homoeroticism,” 
on the other hand, is a neurosis, and indeed, a compulsion neurosis. 

The “ subject-homoerotic ” as a child figures himself as a woman. 
He thus has an inverted (Edipus complex. He wishes his mother 
to die so that he can take her place with his father. Phantasies and 
play are expressions of this. 
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The “ object-homoerotic,” however, is sexually aggressive very 
early, indeed, hetero-sexually aggressive. He matures intellectually 
young, and in his scientific impulse fashions a number of infantile 
sexual theories. These form the foundation for his later compulsive 
thinking. Besides these characteristics of aggressiveness and intel- 
lectuality he has a strong anal eroticism and koprophilism. From 
earliest childhood, because of lewd relations with girls and attempts 
at coitus, they are severely punished by their parents, repeatedly, 
and thus get to repress violent passion and rage. Thus the mechan- 
ism of transfer of libido to persons of the same sex is set in motion. 
During the latency period the fondness for the female shows but 
with the increased passions of puberty, it requires only the slightest 
reproof to turn the inclination to the other sex, i. e., male. This is 
due to the awakened anxiety aroused by the female. 

The “ object-homoerotic” repeats the origin of his suffering in 
his relations to the physician. If the transference is positive there 
is an unexpected improvement after a very short treatment. But 
the patient relapses into homoeroticism at the slightest conflict, and 
only with the beginning of this resistance does the real analysis begin. 
If the transference is negative from the first, as is especially the 
case if the patient comes, not of his own accord, but at the advice 
of relations, then there elapses a long time before any real analysis 
can begin, and he wastes the hour with boastful and scornful ac- 
counts of his homosexual adventures. In the unconscious phantasies 
of the “ object-homoerotic ” the physician can take the place of man 
and woman, father and mother. 

The author says that in his experience no severe case of com- 
pulsive-homeoroticism has been completely cured. Important im- 
provement, however, he has seen in many cases. He does think that 
compulsive-homoeroticism is curable, by psychoanalysis, but that it 
will take at least a year. 

The author does not feel that he has exhausted the symptom-com- 
plexes by isolating these two types of homosexuality—subject and 
object, homoeroticism. His object is achieved in removing a certain 
conceptual confusion. 

3. Constitutional Basis of Locomotor Anxiety—Whoever has at- 
tempted to investigate “locomotor anxiety” by psychoanalysis finds 
typical factors. For one thing, while the patient suffers from his 
anxiety, he also rules his environment by it. One important factor 
is the incestuous fixation of the libido. The patient does not wish 
to separate himself from his love-object. But the fixation of the 
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libido on one person does not explain all. Otherwise many more 
neurotics would suffer from this form of neurosis than do. 

We are forced to the conclusion that in the case of neurotics 
who suffer from locomotor anxiety there is a special sexual con- 
stitution. 

A patient who had suffered from a feeling he could not go on the 
street unless accompanied by his mother, or other intimates, said he 
enjoyed the going, the walking, if it were not interfered with by the 
anxiety. To go on the street felt like dancing. He had the greatest 
pleasure in dancing, and his pollution dreams were often about 
dancing. 

The activity of walking is often accompanied, in neurotics, by a 
sexual excitement, in particular by a stimulation of the genitals. 
The author quotes the case of Dr. Eitingon who suffered from what 
he called “compulsive walking.” The “negative” to this peculiar 
perversion, appears to the author to be a neurosis which may be 
called “ street-anxiety.” 

The author comes to the conclusion that the neurotic who suffers 
from locomotor-anxiety does so because of an originally over-strong 
pleasure in walking. These patients have an especially strong 
pleasure in rhythm. The sexual connection is suggested by the 
declaration of one patient that a certain rhythm reminded him of the 
sexual rhythm. In part this was of masturbatory action and in part 
of the rhythm of ejaculation. 

One of the essential characteristics of these patients is a strong 
inclination to protect the “fove-pleasure.” They are patently 
autoerotic. 

Besides the anxiety due to the repression of active movement- 
pleasure there is also the suffering due to the passive movement re- 
pression. Such patients have had great pleasure in traveling. 

The author speaks of having cured a severe case of “ street and 
place” anxiety by psychoanalysis. With the cure the patient gained 
great pleasure in traveling by land and sea. The author claims here 
to make one little step in the direction of answering the question of 
why the patient, so to speak, chooses one, rather than another form of 
neurosis. It is because, in the case above considered, the patients get 
an unusual “ fore-pleasure ” in motion itself. 
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Zentralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse und Psychotherapie 


ABSTRACTED BY Dr. C. R. PAYNE 


WADHAMS, N, Y. 


(Vol. III, Nos. 89, May—June, 1913) 


1. Our Understanding of the Mental Connections in the Neuroses 
and Freud’s and Adler’s Theories. Dr. Otto HInrRICHSEN, 
Basel. 

2. Concerning the Fundamental Characteristics and Aims of Present 
Day Rationalistic Psychotherapy. W. M. Licunitzxy, Odessa. 

3. Content and Terminological Justification of the Term Psychoanal- 
ysis. FRaNz Gruner, Vienna. 

4. Progress of Dream Interpretation. Dr. WiLHELM STEKEL, Vienna. 


1. Mental Connections in the Neuroses and Freud’s and Alder’s 
Theories—This author goes into a long theoretical discussion and 
comparison of Freud’s and Adler’s theories which is so poorly ar- 
ranged that it throws little light upon the points at issue. It does 
not admit of an intelligible abstract. 

2. Rationalistic Psychotherapy.—Lichnitzky takes up the system of 
psychotherapy practiced by Prof. Dubois of Berne and gives a good 
resumé of its salient features, theories, methods, aims, etc. He also 
sketches in considerable detail, Dejerine’s contributions to this form 
of treatment. The article is descriptive and does not seek to com- 
pare the results obtained by the “rationalistic” or “ persuasive” 
method with those obtained by other methods or to give an estimate 
of its value. 

3. Content and Justification of Term Psychoanalysis——This is an 
academic discussion of the word “ psychoanalysis” and comparison 
of this term with Adler’s more recent phrase: “ comparative individ- 
ual psychology.” He discusses the derivation and meaning of both 
terms and concludes that the term “ psychoanalysis” is the more 
accurate and preferable expression. 

4. Dream Interpretation.—Stekel believes that the psychoanalyst 
should know the symbolism of dreams so thoroughly that he can see 
the meaning of a dream at once, without waiting for the patient’s 
associations. He contends that relying entirely on associations for 
the interpretation of dreams, puts the analyst more or less at the 
mercy of the patient and greatly prolongs the time required for the 
treatinent. He cites many dreams from his own cases to support his 
contentions and points out how he would often have missed the cor- 
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rect interpretation of the dreams if he had relied entirely upon the 
patient’s associations. 


(Vol. III, Nos. 1to-11, July—Aug., 1913) 


1. Concerning the Treatment of Stuttering. Dr. Emi FROscHELS, 
Vienna. 

2. A Psychological Contribution to the Question of Alcoholism. Dr. 
J. Brrstern, Odessa. 

3. The Question of Genesis and Therapy of Anxiety-Neurosis by 
Means of the Combined Psychoanalytic Method. U. A. 
Wyrusow, Moscow. 


1. Treatment of Stuttering.—Froschels gives a very clear presenta- 
tion of the whole subject of stuttering, taking up the etiology, symp- 
tomatology and treatment. He discusses in a most fair minded man- 
ner the views and methods of many of the workers in this field and, 
unlike too many of our scientific writers, he is willing to see the good 
in all. His treatment might be called eclectic in the sense that he 
selects the mode of treatment best adapted to the particular case. 
He devotes most of his article to the older methods and barely 
touches on the application of psychoanalysis in the treatment, al- 
though he refers several times to Stekel’s results. Altogether, the 
article is well worth reading by anyone who has to deal with this 
class of cases. 

2. Psychological Contribution to Alcoholism.—This short article is 
based on a newspaper account of an especially brutal and cold-blooded 
murder of a man by an old man of eighty years following a drunken 
dispute. Although, the title calls for a contribution to the question 
of alcoholism, the author really throws no new light on this subject. 
He makes a clever guess at the motives which could be strong enough 
in a man of eighty years to impel him to chop up a sleeping man with 
an axe. The dispute preceding the murder had been over the ques- 
tion of religion, the victim trying to prove that there was no God. 
Birstein makes a very good case for the impelling force of religious 
ideas in an old man but he seems to leave out of consideration many 
other factors, such as sadism, etc. 

3. Genesis and Therapy of Anxiety-Neurosis——Wyrubow describes 
his treatment of cases of anxiety-neurosis. He cites briefly six cases 
from his practice, in all of which he found ungratified sexual needs 
as pointed out by Freud some years ago. He believes he can cure 
the disease by connecting up the symptoms with the originating 
causes and reinforcing this kind of persuasion and suggestion by 
hypnosis. 
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(Vol. III, No. 12, September, 1913) 


1. Psychotherapy and the Philosophy of Schopenhauer. Dr. Orto 
JULIUSBURGER, Steglitz. 

2. Dream and Dream Interpretation. Dr. ALFRED ADLER, Vienna. 

3. Disguises of Religiosity. Dr. WitHELM STEKEL, Vienna. 


1. Psychotherapy and Schopenhauer’s Philosophy.—Juliusburger, 
in a short article, points out how the complexes active in Schopen- 
hauer’s mind influenced his writings and further, how valuable his 
philosophy may be in aiding neurotic patients to sublimate their 
egoism. He believes that this philosophy may be of great value to 
the psychotherapeutist in educating his patients to loftier ideals. 

2. Dream and Dream Interpretation.—Adler points out that all 
ancient peoples looked upon the dream as disclosing the future. He 
believes that dreams still deal with the future in the sense of expecta- 
tions. This seems only another way of stating the wishfulfillment 
theory. If a wish is at the bottom of a dream, it naturally deals in 
a way with the future. He seeks to develop a dream theory based 
on his conception of a “personality ideal” and “ guiding line” in 
the unconscious. His dream theory, as expressed in this article, 
seems far less clear and consistent than Freud’s. 

3. Disguises of Religiosity.—Stekel again calls attention to the fre- 
quency with which the question of religion appears in the symptoms 
of neurotic individuals. Even those patients who profess to be 
atheists usually disclose, that, however much they may assert their 
atheism consciously, the unconscious refuses to relinquish its religious 
ideas and practices. These motives often crop out in obsessional 
words or phrases which prove, when analyzed, to be condensations 
or corruptions of early prayers. Stekel gives several interesting il- 
lustrations from his own cases. 


Miscellaneous Abstracts 


Die AMBIVALENZ, von Prof. Dr. E. Bleuler, Aus der Festschrift 
der Dozenten der Universitat Zurich, 1914—Schultherz & Co., Zurich. 
A patient who is confined to the hospital for the insane for a number 
of years demands with considerable affect and in abusive language 
her discharge. However, it is needless to tell her that she may go 
home and that her transportation expenses would even be paid, never- 
theless she could neither be induced to go nor be silenced. Another 
patient poisoned her child, but subsequently she is in great despair 
over her act, however, it is noticed that during her moaning and cry- 
ing she smiles quite perceptibly. These examples illustrate the 
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practical significance of ambivalence which may be defined as a pe- 
culiar mental state, being dominated by both a negative and a positive 
emotional tone, and these opposite tendencies not infrequently con- 
flict with each other. Ambivalence may be purely an affective or 
intellectual type, although such differentiation is not often possible. 
Such phenomena are observed not only in the abnormal but also in 
the normal. The main difference lies in the fact that in the former 
the same ideas may be expressed in a negative or in a positive man- 
ner while in the latter two kinds of affects react upon similar ideas. 
In diseased states where the splitting of the psyche exists the con- 
scious and unconscious forces are quite apparent. The normal am- 
bivalence is an expression of a well-regulated adjustment system. In 
the biological domain this mechanism is quite in evidence, for in- 
stance, the muscular movements are controlled by agonistic and 
antagonistic systems. Metabolism, in which anabolistic and catabo- 
listic processes functionate, furnishes another example. 

It is important to bear in mind that the expediency of psychic func- 
tions is the product of the adjustment of two opposite forces,—for 
instance hunger and satiety or disgust; motor activity and comfort or 
laziness; suggestibility and obstinacy. In the intellectual domain 
every idea is viewed from a negative or positive standpoint. It is 
interesting to note that there are people who are anxious to lead a 
peaceful life, yet unconsciously they get into various complications. 
In matrimony one seeks a certain type of woman, yet he is unhappy 
though his ideal is attained. 

One peculiar form of ambivalence manifestation is found in sex- 
uality. Indeed, it is not only regulated by positive sexual instinct and 
negative tendencies as shame and disgust, but here inhibition forms a 
part of the positive instinct. Sexual repression and the mechanism of 
sadism and masochism forms a striking manifestation of sexual am- 
bivalence. In the words of Bleuler: “ The ambivalence of sexuality 
is again an important phenomenon from the standpoint of the history 
of civilization and at the same time it forms the foundation of so 
many forms of nervous and mental diseases and this is why they are 
so closely related to sexuality.” 

In dreams ambivalence is of great significance because it has to do 
with inner conflicts, the ambivalent themes are quite evident. The 
ambivalence may be the cause of a dream or the latter may be ac- 
companied by ambivalent affective states. In poetry this phenomenon 
is frequently encountered. The well known passage, “to be or not 
to be, that is the question, etc.,” will be readily recalled. In myth- 
ology and among primitive people where the death cult exists, the 
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ambivalence mechanism is well defined. The father complex which 
one frequently sees in mythology is rather an interesting ambivalent 
manifestation. Although the son is grateful to the father for his life 
and bringing up, yet he is jealous of him because his father is his 
rival in the attainment of his mother’s affection. Uranus and Saturn 
may be cited as examples. 

In psychoneuroses the psychic conflicts are of an ambivalent mo- 
tive indeed, the compulsive ideas and acts and obsessions are striking 
illustrations. 

In mental diseases, especially in Schizophrenia, where the associa- 
tion disturbances are in the foreground, ambivalence forms an im- 
portant constituent of the underlying symptomatic display. One 
patient continually reiterated, “ You are an angel—you are a devil— 
you are an angel—you are a devil, etc.” In the delusion of persecu- 
tion the lover is turned into a persecutor. Not infrequently the 
patient loses the affect for the negative or positive and it is imma- 
terial to him whether he is rich or poor or whether he is in the hos- 
pital or not. Intellectual and affective ambivalence control the con- 
tinuous auditory hallucinations from which the patients suffer. 

Bleuler presents this interesting and difficult subject in his usual 
lucid and comprehensive manner, and indeed one will find his time 


profitably consumed reading it in the original. 
M. J. Karpas. 
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Tue INpivipvAL DELINQUENT; A TEXT-BooK oF DIAGNOSIS AND 
PROGNOSIS FOR ALL CONCERNED IN UNDERSTANDING OFFENDERS. 
By William Healy, A.B., M.D., Director of the Psychopathic Insti- 
tute, Juvenile Court, Chicago, Associate Professor Mental and 
Nervous Diseases, Chicago Policlinic. Published by Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1915. 

This somewhat massive book of nearly 800 pages, whatever minor 
defects it may have, deserves to be rated as a classic. It will surely 
be consulted frequently and profitably by all persons—whether judges, 
lawyers, and institutional authorities, or “ psychologists, physicians, 
religious leaders, school people and . . . parents”—having to do with 
children who find the difficulties and temptations of life greater than 
they can cope with unaided. 

The significance of such a book as this for educators is greater 
than it might seem. The practical education of the future is certain 
to be based to a larger extent than heretofore on the psychology of 
childhood. Whatever may be the influences leading to the formation 
of temperament and character, which one might look upon as innate 
and unalterable by treatment, the child’s future life is largely deter- 
mined by the environmental influences of the first ten or fifteen years 
and by the reactions of the child to these influences. And those who 
have the guidance of so-called “ normal” children will find their views 
widened by a careful study of children who would ordinarily be classi- 
fied as “abnormal.” As a matter of fact, no sharp line between 
“normal” and “abnormal” can be drawn. The same tendencies and 
influences are everywhere present, although they vary enormously in 
point of combination and intensity. Certainly, even the most healthy- 
minded persons have a great deal to learn from the experiences of the 
less healthy-minded, the chief lesson being that in great measure the 
external conflicts with which people have to struggle are reflections of 
their internal conflicts, and that the degree of their success with refer- 
ence to the former is largely determined by their success with refer- 
ence to the latter. When one is called upon to pass judgment on a 
delinquent, one must study him from many points of view,—that is, 
with reference to his innate tendencies and to the influences by which 
he is surrounded after birth. But the latter, just because more readily 
to be reached, have a peculiar interest, and one notes with satisfaction 
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that the author’s attention has been attracted by the newer researches 
in the direction of individual psychology (psycho-analysis) which 
study this group of influences and throw new light on the problem of 
character formation and morbid psychological reactions. 

No one can read the book without recognizing that it represents a 
vast amount of zealous labor and unselfish devotion, and that the 
handling of the many problems, scientific, technical, and human, which 
have presented themselves to the writer, gives evidence of fair-minded- 
ness, freshness of outlook, intelligence and common sense. 

The work of the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, of which this 
is the first comprehensive report, has been well known for some years 
in its general outlines, and this contribution by Dr. Healy has been 
preceded by others of definite value and promise but of a more limited 
scope. It is well known also to many people that the fine enterprise 
was made possible as a whole through the financial support of Mrs. 
W. F. Dummer, which—important as it was—has been, the author 
says, “only a part of her (Mrs. Dummer’s) effect on the work.” 

The foundation for the conclusions reached has been the personal 
observation of a vast number of individuals, conducted under unusually 
favorable conditions for getting at the real histories of their lives. 
It is, however, important to record that the author has evidently been 
a copious and a careful reader, and that his reading has covered a 
wide field. Although “there is,” he says, “astonishingly little in the 
literature of criminology which is directly helpful to those who have 
to deal practically with offenders,” yet seventeen pages, forming Ap- 
pendix A, are given up to the titles of publications which have been 
consulted—publications which it is interesting to see brought together 
in one group. 

It may be added at this point that Appendix B describes the organi- 
zation and history of the Institute and gives a refreshing hint of the 
amount of friendly codperation that has gone to make the task suc- 
cessful. 

The volume is divided into two parts, of unequal length. The first 
deals with general data; the second, which is by far the larger por- 
tion, deals with cases, types, and causative factors. In other words, 
the first part considers the subject matter in a more general way, 
giving what one might call a treatise on the subject of delinquency and 
the mode of studying and dealing with delinquents; while the second 
part describes in considerable detail the writer’s actual experience. 

One hardly realizes the vastness of the subject as a whole until, on 
reading the interesting discussions of the numerous points at issue, 
one comes to see that there is hardly a single discussion that might not 
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to advantage have been considerably lengthened. The very number 
and variety of the issues negatives the possibility of giving anything 
like an adequate idea of them in a review like this. The main fact is 
that one becomes inspired with something of the longing of the 
pioneer before whom a whole continent of research lies open. The 
case studies in particular have the interest of so many novels. One 
goes, in imagination, into the homes of these children and is intro- 
duced to conditions of life and education, for better and for worse, of 
which most of us have known but little, and with which our acquaint- 
ance should become greater. 

The first part of the book deals also, with great thoroughness, with 
the problem of specific mental tests, to which, indeed, the author has, 
through former publications, made contributions of material value. 
But, when all is said, the attempt to gain knowledge of a human life 
through any specific test is somewhat like the attempt to describe a 
landscape in terms of distances and heights. 

One naturally looks with eagerness for definite statements as to 
the causes and treatment of delinquency, and especially for conclusions 
which might be helpful to those who are in close contact with children 
such as may not come before the courts but are torments in their 
homes and menace the reputation of our smaller towns. It is not 
surprising to find the author emphasizing the “ intricacy of causation” 
and saying: 

“Our groupings by weight of the facts show much more necessary 
allegiance to psychological than to any other classification of both 
offenders and causes. .. . 

“A corollary to be drawn from the above conclusions is that every 
evidence goes to show that progress in investigating, collecting and 
demonstrating the underlying factors of delinquency is to be made 
only by development of the case-study method, without prior attention 
to classification.” 

The prime predisposing condition for delinquency is, of course, de- 
fective heredity. But this works in many ways, i. e., as leading not 
only to defectiveness in the child, but to defectiveness also in the 
parental conditions of the home life. The most important antecedent 
conditions, as Dr. Healy sees them, are alcoholism and the broken-up 
home; then come poor parental control, bad companions, and lack of 
healthy mental interests. The offender himself may be mentally 
normal, or, on the other hand, feeble-minded, psychoneurotic, phys- 
ically defective, or unstable. But the influences at which these names 
hint are extremely numerous and variously interwoven. 

It is an interesting fact that Dr. Healy has found Freud’s psycho- 
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analytic method of great benefit in his clinical researches, although 
he does not claim to have used it like an expert. One gets the im- 
pression, through the study of his observations, that the most essential 
factor among the removable causes of delinquency are the mental con- 
flicts and repressions based largely on unfortunate emotional experi- 
ences, particularly those of a sexual nature. These are the causes 
with which psychoanalysis has dealt at such great length and which 
we should know but little about in any real sense if we had not had at 
our command this remarkable method of inquiry and the recorded ex- 
periences of so many able men who have employed it. 

As regards treatment, the most important conclusions are that as 
the causes are various so must be the methods of handling delinquents, 
and that good results can only come through the understanding and 
following up of each individual patient. The fact is, these unfor- 
tunate persons who thus go astray are like so many mirrors held up 
before us, to show the respects in which our social life fails of its 
promise, and what preparation and effort, what broadness of character, 
what depths of sympathy, what an amount of knowledge of human 
nature should form a part of the equipment of those who are to lead 
in the handling of the huge problem of reform. 

Looking at this great volume as a whole, it is fair to say that it is 
so interesting that in spite of its length one may read it through with 
almost uninterrupted pleasure. The reviewer does not consider him- 
self competent to assert whether or not in all respects the various 
opinions that are offered and the conclusions that are drawn are wholly 
justifiable. We may congratulate ourselves that the book has seen the 
light, and may fairly say that any one who reads it carefully and who 
at the same time has the opportunity to test the methods of research 
which it details, will find his knowledge of human nature widened and 
an abundance of lines suggested along which his own inquiries may 
go further. 

James J. Putnam (oF Boston) 


Ecce Deus. Stupres oF Primitive CurisTianity. By William 
Benjamin Smith. Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
This volume contains a brief treatment of a subject promised in 
fuller form, but so forcibly and with such convincing logic has the 
author presented his case that a further discussion can only multiply 
details to support a position already secured. His contention is not 
with those who can conceive of the Jesus as God and man in one. 
Their belief he dismisses as impossible to the modern, reasoning 
mind, though held consistently by numbers so constituted mentally 
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that they can accept this phenomenon, as it were in a compartment of 
the mind shut away from reason itself. It is with the historicists 
that he joins issue. Their position he defines as illogical, unhistor- 
ical, as pregnable at every point. Modern reason cannot accept 
Jesus as both God and man. The most acute and profound attempts 
to prove him merely an historical character fail signally, therefore 
but one thesis is left to stand; he must be a humanized God, and this 
thesis Professor Smith establishes through a series of carefully in- 
vestigated proofs, which form the main argument of the book and 
are supplemented and strengthened in a series of addenda. 

The personality of Jesus, of which the historicists make so much, 
Professor Smith cannot find as distinctive enough to have been the 
source of such a world moving power as Christianity. There were 
many personalities, among whom that of the Jesus as a man was by 
no means conspicuous or powerful. Rather it was the worship of 
God, the one God, under the name, aspect or person of the Jesus 
that formed the “ primitive and indefectible essence of the primitive 
preaching and propaganda.” Many names were used for this but the 
one, Jesus, the World Saviour, made the most powerful appeal and 
expressed, too, the meaning and purpose of proto-Christianity. For 
this the author shows, from the writings both within and without the 
New Testament, was the propagation of monotheism throughout a 
world given over to polytheism. Herein lay the unifying purpose of 
primitive Christianity, this gives the key to the understanding of the 
gospel story. Esoteric this early teaching was. Launched into a 
hostile heathen world Christianity must needs at first speak in par- 
ables and teach in secret what would eventually be proclaimed upon 
the housetops. In this is explained the symbolism of the New Testa- 
ment set forth in parables and in miracles. It was to a world wor- 
shiping the demons of polytheism that the gospel of one God, a pure 
monotheism, came with its healing power. This is the preaching and 
teaching of gospels, epistles and apocalypse. The rich symbolism 
involved in this idea was evident enough to the gospel writers as well 
as to their Gnostic interpreters and other thinkers. The author of 
the fourth gospel, particularly, was a consummate artist in dramatic 
picturing of the symbolic teaching, which formed the early Christian 
consciousness. He represents in his story the “Jesus-cult giving 
sight to the blind, curing the cripple, raising the dead and corrupt 
Pagandom to life, . . . converting the mere water of Jewish purifi- 
cations, rites and ceremonies into vivifying wine of the Spirit,” ete. 

The author’s discussion of the symbolism opens up with remarkable 
clearness that power and sublimity which he conceives to be the 
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true message and import of the gospel story. The didactic element, 
too, testifies not to a human personality, a wise and amiable Rabbi. 
The sayings are not distinctive enough. They have rather the stamp 
of sententious maxims and teachings known throughout the world, 
ready at hand to be utilized by the new propaganda. 

The author strongly insists that Christianity did not arise in one 
moment, from one personality as a center. It was the growth of 
time, the upspringing of a movement long preparing. The mono- 
theistic impulse lying in the heart of the race had been strengthened 
by the forces of history. Polytheism had been weakened in the 
contact of nations and the toleration of many national gods. Philos- 
ophy had lessened men’s faith in the old gods and it was where 
Greek and Jew met that the crusade against polytheism “ focused.” 
So it is the great group of thinkers both within the New Testament 
and without who testify one and the same to the extent of proto- 
Christianity and its propaganda throughout the ancient world. 
Paul’s testimony is Gnostic in its conception of Christianity and of 
the Jesus, though in his epistles the historicists or liberalists have 
thought they held a stronghold of proof. 

The naming of Jesus as Lord is the use of a term applied only to 
Jehovah, God. This term seems to belong to the earliest New Testa- 
ment sources so it is the idea of the human that has crept in, not 
of the divine that has been the later addition, when literalism began 
to interpret the gospel symbolism and historic representation to be 
emphasized. In a detailed examination of the gospels Professor 
Smith finds no further encouragement for his opponents. He might 
say of all the gospel writers as he says of Mark. In them all “the 
divine shines through a transparent garment of flesh.” 

The discussion of the place of the Jew in relation to the Jesus- 
cult is ably presented through symbolic interpretation. They were 
monotheistic but not purely so, therefore were not ready to receive 
the new monotheism which was for Jew and Gentile alike. It is the 
Jew who in the rich young ruler turns away from the Jesus-cult, not 
yet ready to forsake what he has and turn to the new faith; Judas 
Iscariot, the Surrenderer, is the Jewish nation surrendering the Jesus- 
cult to the Gentile world; Jew and Gentile each bear a part in the 
highly dramatized story of Lazarus and his sisters in the fourth 
gospel; while in Romans we have the triumphant cry of the final ac- 
ceptance by the Jews of the true monotheism. 

We have merely touched upon some of the arguments presented. 
One by one the various positions of the liberalists are assailed with 
detailed scrutiny and careful logic, and the author’s own thesis is 
established. 
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It would be tempting from the psychoanalytic point of view to ex- 
plore into the meaning of the symbolism beyond the point where the 
author has left it, but this we can only suggest as one of the special 
ways in which the book is of value to us. In general the book re- 
veals a new picture of the beginning and establishment of Christianity 
as a tremendous movement in the upward path of sublimation. The 
many gods-demons of polytheism could no longer serve nor could self- 
centered Judaism offer the way out. Just this great movement meet- 
ing the need of the race was created. The monotheistic idea, already 
crystallized in the God, Jehovah, must be conceived in the form of 
Jesus the humanized God, a new exalted goal for the aspiration of 
mankind in love and worship and service to whom, many were to 
find effective sublimation. It may be, as this volume so clearly sets 
forth, that at first it was the pure divinity that offered men this 
satisfaction, but since the human element has so crept in and obtained 
such a hold upon men’s minds, shall we wonder that pragmatically 
men have made true, for themselves at least, the mingling of the 
human and divine or the pure humanity? Historically the pure divin- 
ity may have been the first conception, but we must allow to the 
other theses their place according to their working value in the lives 
of mankind. 

L. BRINK. 


SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. (Mind and Health Series.) By H. 
Addington Bruce, A.M. Little, Brown, and Company. Boston, 
1915, pp. 219, price, $1.00. 

This little book of Mr. Bruce’s is written in the author’s usual 
clear and entertaining style. It is a book confessedly for laymen and 
probably touches the matter of sleep and sleeplessness fairly ade- 
quately when that is considered. 

In the matter of the theories of sleep the author sticks to good 
orthodox lines and agrees with Claparéde. He elaborates particu- 
larly the theories of Sidis, of Coriat, and of Havelock Ellis. He 
devotes a few words only to the theories of Freud, and although in 
these words he apparently understands these theories, still the whole 
book shows that he has failed absolutely to grasp their real signifi- 
cance. He is still disposed to see in a physical stimulus, such as cold 
feet or disordered digestion, the very important factor in dreams and 
nightmares, although he distinctly says that the particular content 
of the dreams and nightmares cannot be thus accounted for. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the book is its longest 
chapter on Dreams and the Supernatural. The reviewer thinks that 
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it is rather too bad that in a popular series of this sort recognition is 
given to the theories of mental telepathy and thought transference. 
However individual opinion may differ as to the reality of the phe- 
nomena included under these names, the reviewer believes it is un- 
wise to hand out to the public either poorly digested or inadequately 
founded hypotheses. 

The chapter on the Treatment of Sleeplessness is commendable 
in its absolute unequivocal position on the danger of sleep producing 
drugs. The author lays much stress upon the method of hypnoidiza- 
tion as practiced by Sidis as being the most valuable remedy for 
insomnia. As regards the real, deep-seated causes with which 
psychoanalysis is familiar the author practically says nothing, but 
probably very wisely leaves the matter open in his general comment 
upon a certain class of more or less stubborn cases that require to be 


treated by an experienced psychologist. 


WHITE. 
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MARRIAGE AND THE WILL TO Power.—Marriage I once defined as 
the indulgence of a habit,’ or, I might better have said, of many habits, 
sexual and economic, physical and psychical. But although this psy- 
chological conception of marriage is to my mind closer to life than the 
ecclesiastic or the legalistic, its reaction against the definitions of 
church or state is too extreme. 

Law, civil or canon, is an expression of habit, to be sure, rather than 
a discipline, a ratification or justification of habit; the marriage law 
results from the marriage habit. And it is of great importance alike 
to scientists and to publicists to keep this sequence clear. There is, 
nevertheless, another aspect of marriage law not to be overlooked. 
Law did not create or establish marriage; the social contract theory 
applies as little to that relationship as to other institutions; there was 
no initial contract; but marriage has ever been an expression of col- 
lective interest and an outcome of collective action. I mean there 
were—and are—desire and impulse on the part of those in control of the 
group to determine the sex life of its members. It is, I take it, a 
manifestation of their will to power. The desire and impulse are 
analogous, I suggest, to those expressed in those primitive practices 
whose aim is to control reproduction in nature at large. I refer to 
totemic and phallic practices and to many of the rites of nature cults. 

In the institution of marriage as in totemism or phallicism the 
natural sex life of the individual is disregarded or disregarded as 
much as possible, and the will of the group, often an impertinent and 
fantastical will, asserted. Infant betrothal and marriage, marriage by 
purchase, seasonal marriage, marriage according to seniority, pre- 
scribed widowhood or, for reasons other than mourning, prescribed 
continence, these are some of the crasser illustrations one may cite 
of the group’s disregard of, or obliviousness to, the realities of the 
life of sex. 

The establishment of a legal age of marriage, the practice of 
marriage by free contract, the liberalizing of divorce laws, are all 
indications in our own society of the lessening of the collective con- 
trol of the sex life, and yet of themselves they still preassume that 
control. The group control is still implied or expressed too in many 


1 Fear and Conventionality, p. 147, New York, 1914. 
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other particulars, in various bizarre details of our marriage and 
divorce laws, in laws about prostitution, about the control of concep- 
tion, about incest and miscegenation. 

In view of the hypothesis I am advancing that desire to control 
the sex life of others is a form of the libido of omnipotence uncor- 
rected by reality, an expression of the infantile psychosis, it is notable 
that the most fervent advocates of marriage are those of whom the 
infantile type is predicated—priests and their followers, the aged, 
and women, women rather than men, women being the matchmakers 
par excellence, the Mrs. Grundies, the more notorious supporters of 
marriage as a sacred and mystical institution. 

Erste CLews Parsons 


OnE oF Our Conquerors: A Study of Repression. “‘ When facts 
continue undigested, it is because the sensations are as violent as hys- 
terical females to block them from the understanding.” 

Ernest Jones? has pointed out that some of Meredith’s novels bril- 
liantly illustrate Freud’s theory of repression and the attendant phe- 
nomena of repression. This is even more manifest in One of Our 
Conquerors, in which the whole novel deals with the repression of an 
“Tdea” and its subsequent re-emergence when the repressing factors 
are removed. 

The lost “ Idea” is never elaborated by Meredith but can be fairly 
completely reconstructed by the methods of psychoanalysis. Victor 
Randor loses his “Idea” after a fall on London Bridge, but the acci- 
dent is only a predisposing factor in the repression. 

The “Idea” when reconstructed is that he should put himself at 
the head of the Nation as a factory of ideas, to found a self-denying 
intellectual aristocracy willing to put pecuniary gain and personal am- 
bition on one side to serve the country. He is to become a Tribune 
of the People. For this he requires vocem populi; ability to enter- 
tain, on a grand scale, city, political and social magnates; the mar- 
riage of his (illegitimate) daughter Nesta to a scion of the nobility, 
and a seat in parliament. 

But this is impossible to him because of his relations to Natalia 
Deighton, who is not his wife—his true wife, Mrs. Burman Radnor, 
being still alive. His overwhelming love for Natalia Deighton in- 
hibits the “ Idea ” and it can only fully re-emerge to consciousness on 
her death. 

The “ Idea ” however lives on and informs his activities, produces 


1QOne of Our Conquerors, p. 353, ll. 9-11. Pocket edition. 
2 Ernest Jones, Papers on Psychoanalysis, 1912. 
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estrangement from Natalia and leads to the final tragedy. It is not 
the intention of this note to do more than give the references in the 
novel which will illustrate some of Freud’s observations on the psy- 
chopathology of everyday life, and passages from which the lost 
“Idea ” may be reconstructed. The working out of the subject would 
require more space than its scientific value deserves, but forms, never- 
theless, a fascinating study. 

(1) Amnesia. Practically the whole novel is a discussion of am- 
nesia, but one especial case is that towards the end of the novel when, 
with Natalia’s death, the main inhibiting factor of repression is re- 
moved. Victor Radnor then becomes amnesic to his mistress’ death, 
p. 429, |. 8, pocket edition. 

(II) Murderous repressed wishes directed against those in the way 
of fulfilment of ambitions;* p. 29, ll. 14 and 15; p. 113, Il. 21- 
23 (note the word “latterly,” i. e., since the conception of the 
“Idea”); and p. 366, 1. 30. 

(III) Symptomatic acts ;* p. 348, chap. XX XV and p. 350, 1. 5. 

(IV) Hypocritical covering of enmity in warm expression of 
friendliness ;° p. 240, 1. 35, to p. 241, 1. 8. 

(V) Symbolism ;* the white waistcoat; p. 1, 1. 25; p. 3, 1. 11; p. Io, 
l. 5, et seq.; p. 111, 1. 35 (here as a symptomatic act); and p. 367, 
1. 27. 

(VI) The relation of favorite themes of music to repressed 
wishes ;? pp. 238-9 “ Tristan and Isolda” and “Tannhauser” deal 
with illicit love; Rienzi is the Tribune of the People.* Also p. 117, 
l. 40. 

(VII) Nervous “tic” associated with repressed “ Idea” ;® p. 1, 1. 
13; p. 3, 1. 6; p. 4, l. 40; p. 19, 1. 38; p. 29, Il. 22-44; p. 119, Ll. 12; 
p. 161, 1. 31; p. 216, 1. 5; and p. 373, 1. 38. 

(VIII) Free association leading towards the repressed “Idea”; 
pp. 3-8; and p. 36. 

(IX) The lost “Idea.” (a) To lead the Nation and provide it with 

8Compare Freud, “The Interpretation of Dreams,” translated by 
Brill, 1913, p. 210 et seq. 

4 Compare Freud, “ Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens,” 4th ed., 1912, 
chap. IX. 

5 Compare Freud, “ Interpretation of Dreams,” p. 122, footnote. 

® Compare Freud, “ Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens,” 4th ed., 1912. 

7 Compare Freud, ibid., chap. IX, p. 149, footnote. 

® See “ Psychoanalysis in Life and Art,” University Magazine, Mon- 
treal, April, 1915. 

®See Freud, “ Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens,” 4th ed., 1912, 
chap. IX. 
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legislative ideals; p. 3; p. 8; p. 36, 1. 17; p. 78, 1. 6; p. 113, L 36; 
p. 393, 1. 21; and especially p. 414, l. 27, to p. 415, l. 15. 

(b) To form a self-denying aristocracy; p. 118, ll. 27-38; p. 162, 
ll. 8-16; p. 373, ll. 34-38; p. 403, Il. 16-30; p. 407, Il. 24-28; p. 408, 
ll. 9-15; and p. 419, Il. 4-6. 

(c) These necessitate ability to entertain. Power to entertain 
connected with the repressed “Idea”; p. 19, 1. 38, associated with the 
“ tic,” see (VII) supra; p. 79, 1. 9 et seq.; and p. 216, 1. 3 associated 
with the “ tic,” see (VII) supra. 

(d) His love for Natalia one of main inhibiting influences; p. 44, 
ll. 32-39; p. 48, Il. 24-26; p. 79, ll. 19-21 and Il. 32-37; p. 214, Il. 
32-35; P- 415, 1. 30. 

(e) Cessation of repression with disappearance of inhibiting 
factors. (J) As the result of forgiveness by Mrs. Burman Randor, 
p. 414, 1. 27 et seq. [His lost Idea drew close to him in sleep (!)]. 
(JI) As the result of Natalia’s death, p. 429, ll. 8-14. 

V. H. Mottram, M.A. (Cambridge, Eng.). 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


THE HARLEQUIN OF DREAMS 


“ Swift, through some trap mine eyes have never found, 
Dim-panelled in the painted scene of Sleep, 
Thou, giant Harlequin of Dreams, dost leap 
Upon my spirit’s stage. Then Sight and Sound, 
Then Space and Time, then Language, Mete and Bound, 
And all familiar Forms that firmly keep 
Man’s reason in the road, change faces, peep 
Betwixt the legs and mock the daily round. 
Yet thou cans’t more than mock; sometimes my tears 
At midnight break through bounden lids—a sign 
Thou hast a heart; and oft my little leaven 
Of dream-taught wisdom works me better years. 
In one night witch, saint, trickster, fool divine, 
I think thou’rt Jester at the Court of Heaven.” 
SIDNEY LANIER. 


NOTICE.—All manuscript should be sent to Dr. William A. White, 
Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C. 

All business communications should be addressed to The Psycho- 
analytic Review, 64 West 56th Street, New York City. 
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hallucinations, 387; The Harle- 
quin of, 480; and myths, 236; 
prophetic, in fairy tales, 205; 
prospective function of, 255; tele- 
ological function of, 255 

Diirr, E., 346 

Dynamic factors in formation of 
myths, 430 


Ecce Deus, 472 

Echnaton, 219 

Edes, M. D., 228 

Ego-concept, building up of, 181, 


189 

Egyptian story of the two brothers, 
450 

Emerson, L. E., 106, 228, 346, 422, 
458 


Emotion, 21, 22, 365 

Emotions, 153, 154; origin and na- 
ture of, 355 

Empiricism, 424 

Energy, nervous overflow of, 153; 
rivalry, 196 

Everyday life, psychopathology of, 
121; relation to abnormal mental 
phenomena, 121, 141 

Exhibitionism, 371 

Exogamy, 20 

Exposure motive, 445, 446 


Fairy tale motives, special sexual, 
215 

Fairy tales: Amor and Psyche, 337; 
Bjorn Bragastakkur, 218; The 
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Black Dog, 103; The Carnation, 
205; Drudge-of-all-work, 215; 
Elesa and Bogi, 330; Everything 
Depends on God’s Blessing, 210; 
Les Facétieuses nuits, 327; The 
Father Persecutes His Own 
Daughter, 216; The Godmother’s 
Curse, 204; The Golden Children, 
206; History of Wassilissa with 
the Golden Braid and Ivan-from- 
the-Pea, 211; Ivan Cow, son of 
the Storm Knight, 203; Ivan 
Czarevitch and Bjely Poljanin, 
335; Jonides and Hilden, 102; 
The Little Bear and the Three 
Knights, 209; Little Red Riding- 
hood, 36; Little Snow White, 43, 
215, 337; Nikita the Tanner, 334; 


The Peasant Daughter Helga, 
327; The Peasant’s Son Who 
Marries the Queen, 329; The 


Proud Queen, 330; The Prudent 
Princess, 336; The Riddle, 331; 
The Seven Ravens, 213; Sleeping 
Beauty, 42; The Thousand and 
One Nights, 335; Tobias, 331; 
The Twelve Brothers, 213; The 
Two Brothers, 335; The Two 
Soldier’s Sons Ivan, 334; King 
Throstle Beard, 331; Kisa, 207; 
The White Snake, 331; Wishful- 
fillment and Symbolism in, 102, 
203, 327 

False recollection 
analysis, 346 

Family neurotic romance, 410, 413 

Father images, 375 

Fear, 6, 7, 8, 108 

Federn, P., 1, 458 

Feelings, 121 

Ferenczi, S., 106, 113, 341, 346, 458 

Fixation, 263 

Fore-consciousness, 13, 23, 26 

Fore-pleasure, 305 

Forgetting of articles, 130; of given 
memories, 124; of proper names, 
125; of words, 130 

Fortmiiller, C., 224 


during psycho- 
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Free-will, 122 

Freud, S., 113, 219, 228, 346 

Freudian school, contributions of, 
57; criticism of, 62; tendencies 
of, 66 

Freud’s and Adler’s theories, 464 

Froéschels, E., 465 

Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften, 
341 

Griiner, F., 464 


Habit, 152 
Hallucinations, 146, 274 

and dreams, 387 
Harnik, J., 341 
Hassall, J. C., 260 
Hate and anal erotic, 106 
Healy, W., 469 
Helpful animals motive, 450 
Heraclitus, 360 
Heredity, 6 
Hero, myth of birth of, 354 
Hinrichsen, O., 464 
Homosexuality, 270; male, 458 
Hug-Hellmuth, H. v., 113 
Hydra motive, 442, 451 


Idea, pathogenic, 144 

Identification, 273 

Imago, 113, 219, 341 

Immortality, 290 

Impotence, 273 

Impregnation phantasies, 184, 186 

Impregnation symbol, 205, 211, 212 

Incest, 182, 304; barrier, 189; com- 
plex, 268, 382; phantasies, 34 

Infantilism, 104 

Inhibition, 8 

Insanity, Text-book of, 238 

Instantaneous reaction, 3 

Instinctive reactions, 3 

Instincts, 388 

Introjection, 149 

Inversion, 309 

Isis and Osiris, 454 


Jekels, L., 106 
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Jelliffe, S. E., 73, 191, 286, 409 
Jensen’s “ Gradiva,” 102 
Jones, E., 106, 219, 341, 346 
Juliusburger, O., 466 

Jung, C. G., 29, 241 


Karpas, M. J., 468 
Kempf, E. J., 152, 361 


Lachtin, M., 226 

Language, influence of sexual fac- 
tors in development of, 341 

Lanier, S., 480 

Laziness, 34 

Legends, myths and, 323 

Libido, 199; coercion of, 36; distri- 
bution, 196; as energy, 261; nu- 
tritive, 419 

Libido trends, evolution of, 418; 
partial, 287 

Lichnitzky, W. M., 464 

Love, disinterested, 422 

Love and the Soul-Maker, 233 

Love potion in fairy tales, 103 


Magic, 188 

Manic-depressive episode, 166 

Marital troubles, 272 

Marriage and the will to power, 
477 

Masochism, 458 

Masturbation symbolism, 379 

Mercier, A., 238 

Miller, R. S., 121 

Misprints, 134 

Mistakes in hearing and reading, 
136; in speaking, 131; in writing, 
134 

Motive, 365, 383, 388 

Mottram, V. H., 480 

Myth of the birth of the hero, 354 

Mythology, 37 

Myths, dreams and, 236; and leg- 
ends, 323; reflect family relations, 
326; relation to nature processes, 
431; secret meaning of, 428; sym- 
bolism of, 438; unconscious phan- 
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tasies underlying, 434 


Narcissism, 270, 303 

Nervous system as functional sys- 
tem, 362 

Nervous system, integrative func- 
tions of, 152 

Neurosis in a child, case of, 31 

Neurotic, child and primitive man, 
relation of, 190; and primitive 
man, 113, 219 

Nutritional libido, 260 


Object love, 303 
Obsessions, 149 
CEdipus formula, 409 
CEdipus hypothesis, 292 
CEdipus myth, 325, 326 
Onanism, 267 

Osiris and Isis, 454 
Osiris myth, 455 


Pain, 198 

Pain-pleasure principle, 6 

Pain-pleasure and reality 
ples, 1 

Paranoia, 346; chronic, radical treat- 
ment of, 93; Freudian contribu- 
tions to problem of, 93, 200 

Paraphrenia, 346 

Parent complex, 268 

Parenthood, psychology and, 356 

Parsons, E. C., 359, 478 

Payne, C. R., 93, 200, 224, 297, 428, 
464 

Personality, 76, 391; dissociation 
of, 361; splitting of, 436 

Perverseness, 199 

Perversion, 286 

Pfister, 113, 346 

Phallic worship, 280, 284 

Phobia, 228 

Phobias, 149 

Philosophy and psychoanalysis, 226, 
341 

Philosophy for psychoanalysts, 422 

Pleasure principle, 198 


princi- 
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Pluralism, 423 

Possession in Russia, 226 

Power, striving for, 286 

Pragmatism and psychoanalysis, 190 

Praxiology, 68 

Pregnancies, spurious, 188 

Primitive man, child and neurotic, 
relation of, 190 

Primitive man and neurotic, 113, 
219 

Prince, M., 228 

Principle of reality, 6 

Principles of reality and pain- 
pleasure, I, 3 

Projection, 139, 149, 308 

Protagoras, 195, 286, 288, 360 

Psyche and Amor, 104 

Psychoanalysis, 118, 241, 390, 391; 
aims of, 243; compared with his- 
torical analysis, 249; criticism of, 
177; and philosophy, 226, 341; 
and pragmatism, 190; plea for 
broader standpoint in, 52; preju- 
dices against, 242; significance of, 
for mental sciences, 297, 428; 
technique of, 73, 191, 286, 409; 
the term, 464; theory of, 29 

Psychoanalysts, a philosophy for, 
422 

Psychoanalytic history, 76 

Psychoanalytic parallels, 177 

Psychoanalytic treatments, 
nations of, 224, 226 

Psychobioanalysis, 66 

Psycho-genetics of androcratic evo- 
lution, 277 

Psychological 
180 

Psychology, old and new, 121; and 
parenthood, 356 

Psychomotor discharges, repressed, 
153 

Psychosynthesis, 195 

Psychotherapy, 464 

Purposes, 424 

Putnam, J. J., 226, 341, 472 
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history of patient, 
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Quickening, 186, 187 


Rank, O., 297, 354, 428 

Rationalization, 309, 392 

Real, the, 427 

Reality, principles of pain-pleasure 
and, I 

Realization, 9 

Rebirth, 186; motive, 451 

Reed, R., 166 

Reincarnation, 444, 451 

Religion, Schroeder’s erotogenetic 
theory of, 81; and sex, 81 

Religiosity, 466 

Religious feelings, 266 

Renunciation, 306 

Repression, 16, 123, 144, 198, 287, 
291, 300, 306, 392, 478; successful, 
10; unsuccessful, 321 

Reproduction, 188 

Resistance, 300 

Riklin, F., 102, 203, 327 

Ring, A. H., 390 

Rorschach, H., 226 


Sachs, H., 297, 428 

Sacrifice, 290 

Sadism, 458 

Salt in folklore, meaning of, 219, 
341 

Savior motive, 445 

Schiller, F. C. S., 12, 360 

Schizophrenic, a painting of a, 226 

Schopenhauer, 466 

Schroeder, T., 277 

Schroeder’s erotogenetic theory of 
religion, 81 

Secondary elaboration, 309 

Separation motive, 446, 449 

Sex, religion and, 81 

Sex values, 359 

Sexual complex, role of in demen- 
tia precox, 260 

Sexual and nutritive, relation of, 
187 

Sexuality, child, psychology of, 106; 
repressed, 8 
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Sin, 267 

Skeleton in the Closet, The, 235 

Sleep and sleeplessness, 475 

Smith, W. B., 472 

Solomon, M., 52 

Soul, primitive idea of, 186 

Sperber, H., 341 

Splitting, 308 

Stekel, W., 224, 226, 464, 466 

Stepmother as sexual rival, 213 

Stuttering, 228; treatment of, 465 

Sublimation, 16, 262, 307 

Symbol, the, 106, 310 

Symbolic acts, 137 

Symbolic representation of pleasure 
and reality principles in C£dipus 
myth, 113 

Symbolism, 24; of myths, 438; wish 
fulfillment and, in fairy tales, 
102, 203, 327 

Symbols, 393; ontogenesis of, 106 

Synapses, functional setting of, 362 

Synesthesias, 113 

System-formation, 346 


Taboo and ambivalence, 113, 219 

Taboos, marriage, 183 

Tausk, V., 106 

Technique of psychoanalysis, 73, 
191, 286, 400 

Tendencies, doctrine of, 106 

Tendency, 2 

Thalamic and cortical levels con- 
trasted, 21, 22 

Time, 5; in elaboration of instinc- 
tive reactions, 193 

Totemism, 183 

Transposition upward, 104, 274 

Travel, psychology of, 341 

True love motive, 451 

Truth, 426 

Twin motive, 446 

Two Brothers, The, 440 


Unconscious, the, 1, 12, 13, 23, 26, 
123, 298, 424; Bergson’s idea of, 
191; its forms of expression, 298; 
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origin of, 301; role of, in the 
neuroses, 22 


Vaginal symbol, 372 
Van Teslaar, 113, 219, 341 
Vite Offe, 218 


Wells, H. G., 360 

White, W. A., 12, 102, 177, 203, 327, 
476 

Winterstein, A. F. v., 341 

Wish, 123 

Wish fulfillment, 2; and symbolism 
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Womb symbol, 373 
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OAK GROVE 


A comfortable homelike hospital surrounded 
by grounds containing 60 acres of stately | 
oaks. The six buildings, containing large, 
sunny, tasteful apartments for patients, are 
connected by glass corridors. ae 


A limited number of cases of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, Enebriety and Drug Raia 
tions are received. : : $33 


Special attention paid to hydrotherapy and 
electrotherapy. 


C. B. Burr, M.D. 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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ESTABLISHED 189! LICENSED BY STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


THE WESTPORT SANITARIUM 
WESTPORT, CONN. 


For the care and treatment of nervous and mental diseases, with special attention to chronic 
nervous cases. Modern appointments, home life, beautiful surroundings, large private grounds, 
Private attendants and cottage care if desired. Committed or voluntary patients received. 


For information and terms, address 
DR. F. D. RULAND, Muncipal Superintendent 


Td. 4, Westport, Conn. WESTPORT, CONN 


First and third Wednesdays, 10:30 A. M. to 12:30 P.M 
40 East 41st Street 
6950 Murray Hill, NEW YORK CITY 


DR. BARNES’ SANITARIUM 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
and General Invalidism 


Splendid location overlooking Long Island Sound and City. Facilities for care and treatment 
unsurpassed. Separate department for cases of inebriety. 50 minutes from New York City. 








For terms and information apply to 


F. H. BARNES, M.D. 


Long Distance tamford 
Telephone 1867 S Conn. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


On and after January Ist, 1916, the Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease will be 
increased in size. Two volumes per year will be published. Price per volume will be 


JOURNAL OF NERVOUS AND MENTAL 
DISEASE 


Edited by DR. W. G. SPILLER 
Managing Editor, DR. SMITH ELY JELLIFFE 


This monthly journal was established in 1874, and from that time on has been the chief representa- 
tive of the field of American neurology and psychiatry, It represents the chief work of American investi- 
gators, and moreover monthly publishes a concise summary of the world’s literature of nervous and 
mental diseases. 

New volume, Vol. 42, began January, 1915. Sample numbers on application. 


Orders to be sent to 


NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE PUBLISHING CO. 
64 W. 56th Street, NEW YORK 
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RIVERDALE SANITARIUM 


WEST AILL 


252nd Street, Just West of Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


FLAVIUS PACKER, M.D., Puysicrtan-1n-CHARGE 
AMOS T. BAKER, M.D., AssociaTE PHysICcIAN 


A private sanitarium for Nervous and Mental Diseases. In New York City. Built on the cote 
tage plan, opposite and overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Parade Ground. Ten acres of 
ground. Number of patients limited to twenty. Separate cottages if desired. 

Easily accessible by automobile or carriage from New York or Yonkers. 


White Oak Farm 


Pawling, New York 


In the foothills of the Berkshires, on the Harlem Division of the New 
York Central, is now open for rest and recreation under the same 
management as the Riverdale Sanitarum. The farm consists of 175 
acres, with a lake of 25 acres for bathing, boating and fishing in summer, 
and skating, ice boating and curling in winter. Golf and other outdoor 
sports in season. Accommodations limited. Physicians have the ad- 
vantage of visiting their patients either at White Oak Farm or West 
Hill. 


TELEGRAPHIC AND Post Orrice Appress, WEST HILL, RIVERDALE, NEW YORK CITY. 
West Hitt TELEPHONE: 40 KINGSBRIDGE. 
Waite Oak FarM TELEPHONE: 20 F 3, PAWLING, N. Y. 








Arlington Health Resort 


For the treatment of 


Nervous and Mild Mental Diseases 


SEPARATE HOUSES Telephone Arlington, 81 
Arthur H. Ring, M.D. Barbara T. Ring, M.D. 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 














Oconomowoc Health Resort 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


BUILDING NEW ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
BUILT AND EQUIPPED FOR TREATING 


NERVOUS AND MILD MENTAL DISEASES 


THREE HOURS FROM CHICAGO ON C. M. & S. P. RY. 
LOCATION UNSURPASSED. READILY ACCESSIBLE 


ARTHUR W. ROGERS, B.L., M.D. 


RESIDENT PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE 


NEURONHURST 


DR. W. B. FLETCHER’S SANATORIUM 


FOR TREATMENT OF MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES INCLUDING LEGALLY 
COMMITTED AND VOLUNTARY CASES 





Well equipped with all facilities for the care and treatment of all forms of mental and 
nervous diseases, inebriety, drug addiction and those requiring recuperation and rest. All ap- 
proved forms of Hydrotherapy, Balneotherapy, Massage and Swedish Movements. All forms 
of electrical treatments, Phototherapy, High Frequency and X-ray work. A strictly ethical 
institution. Correspondence with Physicians invited. For particulars and terms address 


DR. MARY A. SPINK, Superintendent, 


Leng Distance Telephone 381 1140 East Market Street, INDIANAPOLIS 





DR. McCFARLAND’S SANITARIUM 
“HALL-BROOKE” 
FOR MENTAL, NERVOUS, AND HABIT CASES 


Beautifully situated on Long Island Sound. The grounds, consisting of over 100 acres 
laid out in walks and drives, are inviting and retired. 


Patients received from any location. Address 


Telephone 140 D. W. MCFARLAND, M.D. 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT GREEN’S FARMS, CONNECTICUT 








For Nervous and Mental Diseases, Drug and Alcohol Addictions, and Nervous Invalids Needing 
Rest and Recuperation. 

Established 1903. Strictly ethical. Location delightful, summer and winter. Approved diag- 
nostic and therapeutic methods, Modern clinical laboratory. 7 buildings, each with separate 
lawns, each featuring a small separate sanitarium, affording wholesome restfulness and recreation, 
in doors and out doors, tactful nursing and homelike comforts. Bath rooms ensuite, 100 rooms, 
large galleries, modern equipments. 15 acres, 350 shade trees, cement walks, play grounds. 
Surrounded by beautiful parks, Government Post grounds and Country Club. 


G. H. MOODY, M.D., Supt. 
T. L_ MOODY. MD. Ree Phys, J. A. McINTOSH, MD. Res. Phys. 














Correcting Speech Defects a Specialty 


i q T 
utinncs aeliieee Faults of Breathing and Voice Praduction Overcome 


eacher of Li i 
bs S aoe Concentration and Mental Training | 
The Deaf or Hard of Hearing of aay age taught to 
W Ist Street 
a singeensey read all speech by the expression of the mouth 
The Pasadena 


English Branches 


Telephone 4400 Columbus 
References on Application 























PUNTON SANITARIUM 


A Private Home Sanitarium for Nervous and Mild 
Mental Diseases 


G. WILSE ROBINSON, M.D., Supt. EDGAR F. DEVILBISS, M.D., Asst. Supt. 
JAMES W. OUSLEY, M.D., Gastro-Enterologist 


SAN ITARIUM, 07 THE MALTO BUILDING BOTH PHONES 


For information communicate with the Superintendent, KANSAS, CITY MO. 
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DOCTOR BOND’S HOUSE 


(UNDER LICENSE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


Under the direct supervision of Dr. George F. M. Bond, formerly Acting 
Medical Superintendent New York City Asylum; former Assistant Medical Super- 
intendent New York City Asylum; former Assistant Physician Bloomingdale 
Asylum; former Assistant Physician Utica State Asylum. 


Thirty minutes from New York City, overlooking the Hudson River and 
Palisades. A house strictly select, for the scientific treatment of selected cases of 
MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES, and cases of Hazit; perfectly appointed, abso- 
lutely free from any institution appearance or atmosphere, with complete hydro- 
therapeutic installation, sun parlor, first-class cuisine and exceptionally beautiful 
grounds and surroundings. Rooms single and en-suite. Number of patients 
limited to nine. Inspection is most cordially invited. For particulars and 
descriptive booklet address 


Dr. George F.. M. Bond, 


960 N. Broadway, Yonkers 
TELEPHONE 883 YONKERS 








BOOKS BY BINET AND RIBOT 


TH. RIBOT 
The Psychology of Attention. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
The Diseases of Personality. 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
The Diseases of the Will. 
Translated by Merwin-Marie Snell. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
The Evolution of General Ideas. 
Translated by Frances A. Welby. Cloth, $1.25. 
Essay on the Creative Imagination. 
Translated by A.H.N. Baron. Cloth, $1.75. 
The Diseases of Memory. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
ALFRED BINET 

The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. 

Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 30 cents. 
The Psychology of Reasoning. 

Translated by Adam Gowans Whyte. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 3ocents. 
On Double Consciousness. 

Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 20 cents. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago and London 
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MONOGRAPH SERIES 


PSYCHOANALYTIC LITERATURE 


No. 4. Selected Papers on Hysteria and other 
Psychoneuroses. 
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No. 7 Three Contributions to the Sexual 
Theory. z 
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ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 


64 W. 56th Street, New York 


Analeptic V A A | D O L Antihysteric 


Ester of valerianic acid and menthol 


“In conditions of nervous fear, I have found that much better results are ob- 
tainable by an analeptic. After experimenting with numerous remedies, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that Validol is the best agent to overcome minor attacks 
of fear and that this entirely harmless remedy renders excellent service also in 
the graver cases of phobia as an auxiliary to the psycho-analytic treatment.’ 
Dr. Wm. Stekel in ‘* Nervous Fear and its Treatment.’’ 

BROM VALIDOL VALIDOL CAMPHORATUM 
Validol and Sodium Bromide Validol and 10% Camphor 


Literature on request 


C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. 


451-453 Washington Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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